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Ir was a lovely afternoon, in early summer, , in her roguish eyes, played around the corners of 
nearly two centuries ago, when four persons were } her mischievous mouth, and laughed merrily in 
seen coming down the terrace of Dudley Park. } her musical voice as she chatted now with one 
The foremost was a lady,apparently about twenty, } suitor, now with another. It would have awakened 
and one of the loveliest of her sex. Her person your admiration to have seen how adroitly she 
was tall and aristocratic; her complexion bril-} divided her favors: and indeed, in no other way, 
liant; and the contour of her neck, shoulders, and } could she have kept the peace between her jealous 
bust such as would have dazzled a sculptor. Her > lovers. 
hair was dressed in front, in short crisp curls, ‘*Pray, my lord earl,” she said, turning to the 
while behind it was left to float in waving tresses, } suitor on her right, ‘‘can your park of Lincoln 
after the fashion of the day. She wore a dress ; be as fine as this? I have heard so much of it, 
that I would fain have a true report thereof, from 


of white satin, whose silvery folds glistened in the } 


sun, with every graceful step. 
Her three companions were all evidently suitors; 


one on her right was a large, pursy man, magni- 





> 
but never were three lovers more dissimilar. The ; 


; 


your own august lips.” 
As she spoke she darted a mischievous glance 
at her cousin, who replied to it by a smile as 


> significant. The gouty old earl did not, how- 


ficently attired, whose stout cane was not merely ; ever, see the irony of the remark, but answered 


carried for show, but also to assist his unwieldy 
limbs. 
marked his every look and movement. He was, 
in fact, the wealthiest as well as highest in rank 
of the three suitors; and he was resolved that, 
though others might forget it, he at least would 
not. 

On the other side walked two gentlemen, first 
one and then another in advance, as accident, or 
the whim of their mistress placed them. The 
elder of these, a stern-looking man of thirty, was 
Sir George Mowbray; the other, and younger, 
was at once the poorest and plainest of the three, 
being but the simple lord of a neighboring manor. 
What Howard Dudley wanted in wealth, however, 
he made up in the graces of person and mind. 
Yet neither of the other suitors regarded him as 
& very serious rival, notwithstanding his beauty, 
for as he was a distant relative of the fair Isabel, 
they persisted in considering her intimacy with 
him as only that of a cousin. 

It must be acknowledged that there was a bit 
of the coquette in the Lady Isabel. It sparkled 


? 


pompously, bowing low on his cane. 
An air of inexpressible self-importance ; 


“It would scarce be possible to find a park so 
$ lovely as that of your honored father, Lady Isabel. 
Such trim walks, such sheets of water, such noble 
} terraces, such urns and statuary could only be 
arranged by one who combined the taste and 
wealth of Lord Dudley: but nevertheless my own 
; poor park and garden is not entirely unworthy 
} to be presented to the notice of beauty. Yet I 
> trust that, at no distant day, the Lady Isabel will 
allow me to give her a right to alter and improve 
it, wherever she thinks necessary.” 

Sir George Mowbray, who walked behind, at 
these words carried his hand to his sword, and 
frowned significantly. Dudley bit his lip. The 
Lady Isabel colored, and in her embarrassment, 
suddenly dropped her fan. 

At once the whole three suitors sprang forward 
to pick itup. With her hand, however, she put 
back the two on her left. Sir George, finding 
himself hopelessly behind, glowered furiously, but 
submitted. Dudley, with his hand on his heart, 
looked an expostulation, but received a merry 
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shake of the head in reply. The old earl, thus 


left in sole possession of the field, placed his cane 
firmly in front, threw his bulky limbs wide apart, 
and carefully bending forward slowly inclined his 
head at a sufficient angle to recover the lost fan. 
The Lady Isabel, it must be confessed, had great 
difficulty in keeping her countenance during this 
proceeding. Nor could she entirely suppress a 
mischievous twinkle of the eye, when the gouty 
nobleman, inclining his head low before her, re- 
turned her the fan in a speech as grandiloquent 
as it was fulsome. 

Fearful, however, that he might suspect her of 
disrespect, and not wishing to pain his feelings, 
she answered his address graciously ; so graciously 
indeed that Sir George frowned deeper than ever, 
and Dudley bit his lip again in a fit of incipient 
jealousy. 

Was it whim, or pique, or a combination of 
both that induced the Lady Isabel, on seeing that 
she had offended her two other lovers, to continue 
her affability to the earl? At any rate, during 
the rest of the walk, she smiled on him so sweetly 
that he considered his suit settled, and on their 
return to the hall, sat immediately down and 
wrote to his lawyers in London to begin to draw 
up settlements. 

This marked preference of the nobleman threw 
both the other suitors into a rage; but Dudley 
was, perhaps, even more angry than the knight. 
In truth the Lady Isabel was more sincerely loved 
by her cousin than by either of the others: and 
he felt her neglect consequently most keenly, 
especially as he knew that, in fortune, he was far 
behind either of his rivals. Certain relenting 
moods of hers, had led him partially to believe, 
thongh perhaps without her intending it, that he 
was dear to her, after all; and with this sweet 
hope he lingered on at Dudley Hall, unwilling 
to tear himself away, yet afraid as yet to trust 
everything ‘‘to the hazard of a die,” by declaring 
explicitly his passion. 

But, on this day, jealousy brought things to the 
crisis, 80 long wished for, yet so much dreaded. 
After having, with her two other guests, parted 
from the Lady Isabel at the foot of the great 
staircase, Dudley unexpectedly came upon her, 
some minutes after, in an out of the way corridor. 

He was moody and ill-humored, and would 
have passed with a cold bow, but his cousin, who 
already half repented her conduct, stopped him. 

‘«Whither away?” she cried, gaily. ‘‘Are you 
so uncourteous as not to linger, when a fair 
lady wills it?” she continued, seeing that he still 
advanced. ‘Sir knight, I lay my commands on 
you to stop, for I have a fancy to talk with you 
withal.” 

‘I am no knight, but a simple gentleman, as 
you know right well,” rudely replied Dudley. 





enn 


‘“*A simple gentleman, who can trace his blood, 
‘ unpolluted, back to the Conquest however, which 
‘is more than your upstart nobleman can do, who 
: have won their title, not by feats of arms, but by 
' cringing at court.” 

| The Lady Isabel stared in affected surprise, 
{She knew well enough what he meant, but she 
had a spirit as high as his own, and she began to 
resent his petulance. 

**Alack, cousin mine,” she said, ‘‘has wine 
turned your head, that you bluster in this way? 
I did not think gentlemen,” and she emphasized 
the term, ‘‘drank at this early hour.” 

Stung by her sarcasm, Dudley stamped his foot 
on the floor, and muttered between his teeth 
what, but for her presence, would have been an 
audible oath. 

The Lady Isabel had scarcely spoken, however, 
when she repented of her words: and now, to 
lessen their severity, said, 

‘But seriously, Dudley, what is the matter 
with you? Believe me, you have no cause to be 
angry with any of us——” 

Her lover did not suffer her to proceed, but 
impatiently interrupted her, exclaimed haughtily, 

“I said not, fair lady, that I had a right to 
be offended. The heiress of Dudley Hall owes 
explanation to no man, for any whim she may 
take; for the world absolves one so'rich, beautiful 
and courted from the common duty of caring for 

‘others feelings.” He spoke sarcastically, and 
continued. ‘‘She may encourage to-day, and 
rebuff to-morrow, yet the sufferer has no right 
to complain. Oh! no. She will tell him there 
is no reason in his anger, and the world will 
sustain her in what she asserts.” 

The Lady Isabel blushed crimson, and cast 
her eyes down abashed. She felt acutely what 
her cousin said; and it pained her inexpressibly. 
Believing Dudley to be unjust, she could not 
conciliate him farther, however, but remained 
proudly silent. Her cousin waited a moment 
for her to reply, but finding she made no answer, 
continued with increasing irritation, 

“There is one at least, proud lady, who will 
not be longer made the plaything of @ coquette’s 
whim. There is one, who is already.ashamed of 
the boy’s part he has played, and who has resolved 
no longer to dance attendance where he furnishes 
only a laughing stock.” He drew himself proudly 
up as he spoke. ‘‘He once fondly believed that 
hearts were more valuable than gold or ranks 
nay! he sometimes hoped that the Lady Isabel 
thought like him: but the dream is dissipated, 
and as he has neither an earldom to offer her, 
nor will stoop to win one by becoming a monarch’s 
lacquey, he will take his farewell forever.” 

There was much in this haughty speech to 





offend the Lady Isabel, but much also to appeal to 
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her heart. For a moment there rose a struggle, 
in her bosom, between two opposing sentiments, 


Asingle kind look from Dudley would have turned 
In fact she glanced up, in } 


the scale in his favor. 
hope to see some signs of relenting, but receiving 


only a haughty gaze, she colored with offended | 


dignity. 


“As he pleases, sir,” she answered. ‘You 


talk hypothetically, as if of some one else, but : 
And she bowed 


let it be as you please also.” 
coldly. 


This disdain completed the madness and despair > 
of Dudley. Giving his cousin a withering look, ' 
and muttering the word ‘‘heartless,” he turned } 


rapidly away and fairly rushed down the corridor. 

The Lady Isabel saw him depart thus, with 
mingled emotions. In her secret heart she loved 
her gallant, accomplished, and handsome cousin 


betier, a thousand times, than she had ever yet ' 
His > 
comparative poverty had never presented itself ' 
to her as any impediment to their marriage; for ' 


been willing to confess even to herself. 


she knew that she was heiress, in her own right, 
of enough for both. But unfortunately her cousin 
had never confessed his interest in her, and the 
Lady Isabel, aware that looks were not always 


serious, hesitated what to think. Had Dudley > 
-but frankly offered himself, she would as frankly ' 
have accepted him; but not knowing the causes 
of his hesitation, she was often puzzled at his, 
conduct, ahd half inclined, notwithstanding his } 
attentions, to doubt whether he really loved her. } 
Meantime, she could not, consistent with maiden : 
propriety, tender him her hand. Meantime also > 
she jested gaily with other lovers; but much of: 
her coquetry, it should be stated in justice to her, 


was produced by vexation at his behavior. 

His angry reproaches, on the present occasion, } 
revealed to her more of the causes of his hesi- } 
tancy, than all his former conduct. She now} 


comprehended that distrust of himself, arising | 
from his want of rank and wealth, which had } 
withheld him from an open declaration of his } 
passion, until jealousy drove him into the con- } 


fession. But for his cruel reproaches, which she } 
felt to be undeserved, she would have, then and } 


there, corrected his error, avowed her preference, } 
and besought his forgiveness for having, even } 
unintentionally, pained him. But his vehement ; 


accusations deeply offended her. She was con- 


scious, for a few moments, only of the wrong he 


did her; and hence suffered him to depart as we 
have seen. 

But no sooner had the door closed behind him, 
at the end of the corridor; no sooner was she 
alone, than a change came over her feelings. She 
regretted poignantly her harshness. She feared, 
from her knowledge of Dudley’s high spirit, that 
she would never more see him. And, with this? 


thought, so full of anguisk, she became conscious, 
: for the first time, how passionately she adored 
her cousin. Love whispered to her to fly after 
him, in order to recall him to her side; and she 
actually made a few steps in the direction he had 
taken: but the pride of her sex interposed, and 
) with a blush at her own weakness, she turned 
’ about, and haughtily sought her chamber. But 
alas! it was not to find peace. The conflict, which 
the corridor had witnessed, was there renewed; 
} and between tears of regret and words of censure 
on Dudley, she passed the afternoon. 

Meantime let us follow her cousin. On closing 
the door which shut him out from the Lady 
) Isabel’s sight, he gave full vent to the feelings of 
rage, which pride had, in her presence, partially 
‘ concealed under the mask of scorn. “ Haughty— 
heartless—mercenary,” were some of his expres- 
sions: ‘‘a weak worshipper of rank—oh! Lady 
Isabel, Lady Isabel, that ever I should think so 
meanly of you.” And then, as other feelings 
crossed his agitated soul, he muttered, ‘fool that 
>I have been—she never loved me—I am only 
another of her victims—my tortures are a part 
of her pleasure—but, as I am a Dudley,” and he 
> ground his teeth hard, ‘‘she shall not amuse 
herself long with them, for, as soon as the moon 
rises, and I can depart without being seen, I will 
leave this hated place forever, nor shall any one 
know where I go. There are lands beyond the 
sea, where it is always, as I have heard, war with 
Spain, and thither will I hie to win the death that 
is now welcome to me.” 

In this mood he left the hall and sought the 
wooded recesses of the park, for he cared neither 
to see nor to converse with human beings. Wan- 
} dering gloomily along he was suddenly aroused 
; } from his reveries, by finding himself, in a narrow 
; path, face to face with hig rival, the earl of 
> Lincoln. 

The countenance of the latter was in striking 
contrast with that of Dudley. Self-satisfaction 
glowed on every lineament of that round, sensual 
face. As he bowed to Dudley, there was visible 
in his smile, in addition to the ordinary super- 
} ciliousness of his lordship, an evident air of 
pity, which chafed the young man inexpressibly. 
Accordingly Dudley returned the bow with a 
haughty look of defiance, barely nodding. The 
nobleman frowned, but said nothing, and passed 
on. Scarcely, however, had he gone a pace before 
{he stumbled, in the gathering twilight, over a 
root, and unable to recover himself, fell with all 
his bulky length sprawling to the earth. Dudley, 
turning at the sound, was just in the mood to 
rejoice at this mishap of his rival, and gave 
utterance in a short, mocking laugh, as the un- 
| wiekay noblefman, puffing, and very red in the 
face, struggled to-his feet. 
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The earl had heard the laugh of Dudley. 
Nothing could have angered him more. 
sooner had he regained his upright position, 
than he advanced on the offender, foaming with } 
rage, his hand on his sword. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘what do youmean? Did you ; 
dare, dare, I say,” he continued, stuttering with ; 
anger, ‘‘to laugh at me?” 


we 


Dudley, ever since his interview with the Lady ‘ 


Isabel, had been wishing for some one on whom 
to vent his rage; and he secretly rejoiced at the 
fortune which had now presented to him, the 
very person of all others he would have chosen. 
With provoking coldness, he replied, 


‘I laugh when I like, my lord; and I laugh at ‘ 
In fact I dare laugh even at ! 


whom I please. 
your excellency.” 

The contemptuous tone in which this was | 
spoken left the earl no room for retraction, even ; 
if he had desired it. But though not over fond | 
of sword play, indeed even accused in whispers | 
of being a coward, he was too enraged to think 


of anything but punishing his adversary. He ‘ 


dropped his cane and drew his rapier at once. 
‘«Upstart,” he said, ‘you shall suffer for this 
insolence. I owe you a double debt. You have 


dared to presume on paying certain attentions | 


to my future bride, the Lady Isabel, for which 1} 
would have punished you long ago if I had not : 
despised your youth and your mean condition. 
But now I cast away my scruples. Draw, sir!” ‘ 

He said this angrily and imperatively, for, ; 
Dudley, instead of unsheathing when the earl 
did, had stood, with folded arms, smiling scorn- 
fully throughout this harangue. But now he ; 
spoke out. 

“‘Upstart—say you?” were his words. ‘By 
St. George, sir earl, I wonder who is upstart, I, 
who trace my lineage beyond the Conqueror, 
or you, whose ancestors, a century ago, were 
butchers in Lincolnshire. Presumption for me 
to aspire to the Lady Isabel’s hand! By the 
saints, if your muddy blood ever mingles with 
hers, I, as a Dudley, will disown the name.” 

So enraged was the earl at these taunts, that, 
forgetting all honor, he made a pass at his anta- 
gonist even before Dudley’s last sentence was 
completed. The young man, however, evaded the 
lunge by leaping aside, and in an instant his own 
blade was out, and the swords rattling as they 
crossed. 

The earl, whatever his merits as a man of 
courage, was a skilful hand at fence, and, as 
Dudley soon found, decidedly his superior in this 
respect. It required all the youth and agility of 
the latter, indeed, to place them on an quality. 

For some time there was no advantage on 
either side. At last, by a quick thrust, Dudley 


succeeded in wounding the earl in the arm. 


No; 
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} This served to spur the unwieldy nobleman into 
an activity beyond his years, and the result was, 
; after a few rapid passes, that the blade of the 
‘ nobleman retaliated on the body of Dudley. The 
‘ ; blood gushed out in streams immediately as if 
' life would soon follow; and the earl believed hig 
victory secure. But he was terribly mistaken, 
:Goaded to superhuman power by the thrust, 
Dudley returned the pass, his sword entering the 
; body of his antagonist in turn. Both combatants, 
‘the next moment, fell to the earth: while from 
; Dudley’s side a torrent of blood poured forth. 
But the events of the day were not yet over, 
for suddenly a shriek rang through the wood, 
and immediately the Lady Isabel rushed forward, 
Her presence at this opportune moment is easily 
; explained. Wearied out by weeping, and fearful 
‘ that Dudley would depart without her being gble 
: to see him, she had summoned her maid and come 
{out into the park, partly to recover her spirits, 
‘ partly in the hope of meeting her cousin. Ata 
‘ distance she had caught sight of Dudley, and, 
after some hesitation, conquering her pride, had 
{ made a circuit, with the intention to encounter 
:him. But, ere she reached the point where she 
; expected, at a cross-path, to meet him, she heard 
; loud voices in altercation, one of which she recog- 
; nized as his; and immediately after the rattling 
‘ of swords. With pale cheeks and trembling steps 
; she had hurried forward, arriving, as we have 
seen, at the place of conflict, just as Dudley sank 
‘ apparently dying to the earth. 
At that terrible sight all feelings. of anger, as 
; t well as everything like maidenly reserve fled from 
her; and the heart spoke in its own natural lan- 
, Guage. 
‘ body of her cousin, kissing the insensible cheek, 
‘ as she exclaimed, 
‘Oh! Dudley, Dudley, I have murdered you— 
I see it all—you fought because in my pique 
;I made you jealous—and now, now you are 
dead.” 





The maid, who had by this time reached the 


spot, interrupted these passionate adjurations. 

“God preserve us, my lady, don’t go on so,” 
she said. ‘Perhaps he is not dead after all, but 
only sorely wounded. Let us take our kerchiefs 
and staunch the wound.” 

It seemed as if these words had suddenly 
transformed the Lady Isabel, from the weak and 
‘lamenting woman, to one courageous, and ready 
*to act wisely as well as promptly. 

**You say well,” she said. ‘‘Let us hope— 
see, he breathes—run and fetch some water— 
there is a spring, you know, just beyond that 
ancient oak—I will seek his wound and staunch 
the flow of blood, for which leave me your ker- 
chief before you go.” And kneeling down, as 
the maid hurried away, the proud and beautiful 











She flung herself cn her knees, by the 
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heiress began, amid fast falling tears, to search; words and dearer kisses soon assured him of 
for the wound. ; the blissful fact that she was indeed all his own, 
While thus engaged she was unconscious that | and that the sufferings of the past, with the 
the earl, of whom she had never once thought, ’ misunderstandings that occasioned them, were 
raised himself on his elbow where he fell, and} no longer to exist. When the maid returned, 
after a look around, as if to collect the facts, | the Lady Isabel said blushingly, 
which had fled from his scattered senses, sud-} ‘He is better, you see—Mr. Dudley, I mean— 


‘aie bethought himself of the wound which he } so haste to the house and have a litter sent—the 


had received. He clapped his hand to his side, } wound is severe, but I think not dangerous— 
but, to his astonishment, there flowed no blood. } now, on your life, haste.” 
He stared at the place where the wound ought} The maid prepared to go, but suddenly stopped. 
to be, and seeing only a hole in his doublet, felt; ‘Goodness me, where is the earl?’ she ex- 
his huge paunch to ascertain if all was right. } claimed. ‘Surely Isaw him lying there. I saw 
He then;-as if still doubting, rose to his feet and } Mr. putey, too, run him through. At any rate 
shook himself. But at last he became convinced } he is gone,” she continued, after looking at the 
that he was really only slightly hurt. In fact | spot where he had lain, ‘‘cane, rapier and all, 
his mass of flesh had protected the vital parts, } and not a drop of blood left behind. The poor 
and his momentary consciousness had been the; gentleman, I always thought, was a coward. 
result of fright, not of serious injury. } Marry, I’ll venture my life on it, he fell from 
As this began to break upon him, his excellency ; sheer fright when he felt the cold steel cutting 
saw that he was in a superlatively ridiculous } his fat paunch.” And, with a laugh, away she 
position. Nor was this the only thing that sug- tripped. 
gested to him the wisdom of an early flight.; We have nothing more to tell, which the reader 
The glad look of the Lady Isabel, as he watched } cannot guess. The earl left Dudley Hall, that very 
her successfully staunching the blood of Dudley, } evening, while the surgeons were pronouncing the 
convinced him that she loved her cousin, and not } wound of our hero severe, but not perilous. The 
himself. He gave a scowl at the kneeling fair } ; Story of his lordship’s cowardice had been set 
one, picked up his rapier and cane quietly, and ; afloat already by the maid; and the servants, who 
stole off unperceived. all adored Dudley as they despised his lordship, 
Meantime the Lady Isabel, to her inexpressible } could not resist jeering as the lumbering coach 
joy, not ohly discovered the wound, but easily } drove off with its bulky burden. Sir George, 
succeeded in checking the flow of blood. Her} the other suitor, had the good taste toe depart at 
wild gratitude and love expressed itself in kisses ; daybreak the next morning. 
showered on the inanimate cheek of Dudley. Lord Dudley gave his free consent to the match 
What wonder that, under these fervid kisses, between his only child and our hero, declaring 
the wounded man revived, even before the maid } that, though he might have wished for more 
could arrive with the water. Opening his eyes, he} wealth in a suitor, he was content to see his 
detected the Lady Isabel—she whom he thought } daughter happy. the young couple were ac- 
hopelessly lost to him—impressing her lips on} cordingly united as soon as Dudley had fully 


> 
) 


his own. Amazement filled every feature of his » recovered from his wound. And so well pleased 
face. For an instant, the fair offender, blushing } was the baron with his son-in-law that, in the 
crimson, drew back; but immediately, with anoble} end, he procured a new patent, by which the 
impulse, she flung herself on him, exclaiming, title, that otherwise would have become extinct, 
“‘Oh! Dudley, can you forgive me? I love you, } was settled on our hero and his heirs general, 
you only. If you ask it, I will mever smile on} and not, as aan in what we lawyers call tail- 
another of your sex, but be your iene and faithful } mail. 
wife till death shall separate us.’ And did the Lady Isabel ever flirt again, asks 
Was he dreaming? Had he died, and was} some fair reader. Not once,wereply. A better 
this heaven? Or was it in truth a sweet reality? } wife never lived, or one more truly loved; and 
Such were the thoughts that flashed through the! that is saying a great deal. We only hope the 
half collected faculties of Dudley, as he feebly } reader may be as happy as she was. 
returned his cousin’s embrace. But her dear 
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Yes, the soul that’s true and ardent 
In this mystic life of ours, 

Still shall meet a friend accordant 

O’er his path to scatter flowers. 





But no friendship’s worth the naming 
That is ever on the wing, 

That most hallowed title claiming 

For an idle, flitting thing. 
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S A CHILD. 





BY A GRANDMOTHER, 





Wuen I was a child! Ah! the times were, 
different then; children did not think so much of } 
fine dress, were not so fashionable, so womanish, } 
nor so very select in their company as they are } 
now; and they thought a great deal more of their 
housekeeping keys than piano keys. 

It is night; and the soft, silvery moonlight } 
brings up sad and sweet remembrances of the ' 
olden time, when, a happy and unbroken house- 
hold band, we dwelt in the old New England home- } 
stead, by the banks of the Connecticut. } 

The house is in my memory now, the low, wide, } 
old-fashioned building, standing in the midst of} 
wide-spreading elms, and golden-fruited apple 
trees; with brown oat-fields stretching around, 
vast, dark woods beyond, and glimpses of the 
clear, blue sparkling river glancing through the 
solemn masses of shade. 

Then the broad, rose-wreathed piazza in front } 
of the house, where in the dewy summer evenings, 
when the round, golden harvest moon was flooding 





the earth with light, we would assemble together, 
and one merry child would, with gentle force, 
seat the good mother in her cushioned chair, } 
and another would come springing forward with } 
the father’s violin, and all would gather round } 
pleading for ‘‘just one tune to dance a little by.” 
And he, dear old man, would ward us off with a 
“keep away, keep away, little ones! Don’t you 
suppose my arm is tired with handling a scythe } 
half the day?” and all the while tuning his violin, 
and smiling on us so fondly! 

Then so merrily would ‘‘Come, Haste to the 
Wedding,” or ‘‘Charlie over the Waters,” ring } 
out, while each caught a brother or sister around } 
the waist, and away we went, bounding down the} 
oaken-floored porch, with merry feet chiming to 
the leaping, lively measure, and to the laughing 
music of our own voices. Or when the strain 
changed to a slow, dreamy melody, we would fold ; 
our arms caressingly about each other, and flogt 
around the room in a circling, graceful, gliding 
motion, which I have since learned is called 
‘*the waltz.” Or we would call out, ‘‘* Fisher’s 
Hornpipe,’ now, father dear!” and away we 
would go, with bounding, leaping feet, our whole 
forms thrilling, every nerve quivering, every 
limb keeping time to that delicious, intoxicating 
melody, that perfect embodiment of music, so 
gay, ringing, sparkling, like the silver tinkling 
of fairy bells. 








Then father would say, ‘there, children, that 
will do; I’m tired now, take the violin;” and with 
many grateful caresses to him, we would saunter 
off, and leave the dear father and mother to their 
own conversation, while we wandered away over 
the green, shadowy lawn, with feet bathed in 
dew, and the soft night winds fanning our glowing 
faces. We would gather the golden apples from 
the ground, and climb up into the old elm trees, 
rocking ourselves in our cradles of interlaced 
boughs and soft green foliage, while our merry 
laughter at the consternation of the birds on being 
thus rudely disturbed in their nests, floated out 
on the wind which came surging up from the dark 
old forests. Or we would wander down by the 
side of the moon-silvered rill, to crop the dear 
little violet blossoms, our blue-eyed pets, which 
nestled on its brink, or to listen to the glad chime 
of its waters, whose gleesome laughter filled the 
vale; or to gather the columbine flowers, while 
their crimson goblets were sparkling with dew. 

Many a time we would sink dreamily upon the 
enameled bank, and lie gazing upon the clear 
blue sea above, where soft white clouds, like fairy 
barges, each with countless stars as guiding lamps, 
were floating over the moonlit depths, and wonder 
in our childish simplicity if people really inhabited 
those shining spheres, and wish that we might 
sail on one of those fleecy clouds far, far over the 
sea of blue to the moon, where we might roam 
over the meadows bathed in light, and drink the 
delicious golden-gleaming waters, and cull the 
exquisite flowers which we knew must be found in 


that home of light; and we would gaze wistfully _ 


up longing for a bird or a blossom, or anything to 
drop down from the moon to us. 

But where ate they all now? Where are the 
grave, serene, loving couple who sat in the piazza 
listening to the merry music of their children’s 
dancing feet? Gathered like the full shock of 
the ripened corn into the granary of the Great 
Husbandman. 

And where are the nine children, the green 
shoots of a fruitful vine, whom they left behind? 
Two twin baby brothers are lying with the soft 
folds of the shroud around their young forms, 
and pure white violet wreaths circling their 
brows, beneath the solemn shade of the great 
yew tree at the foot of the homestead garden. 

Our roguish, blooming Nell, our sweet, serious 
Edith with her thoughtful brown eyes, and gentle, 
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winning smile, and poor, pale; lame little Her-.a dreamy, dewy light, with her full, spirited 
bert, whom we had always looked upon as the : mouth, and white, high brow—she whom all the 
“genius” of the family, on account of his rare ; ‘ neighbors called ‘‘the smart, sensible Marion, 
intelligence and strange fondness for books—all : ‘who would make any man a good and a pretty 
left us for a better land ere they passed child- ; ‘wife, if she were only a little less wild and 
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hood’s years. 3 
They were the youngest five, and I the eldest 
sister and adopted mother of these the little ones, : 
fondly hoped when I saw them depart one after ; 
another, that each would be the last. Edith, our ‘ 
gentle Edith, had passed nearly three years within : 
the golden gates of Paradise, and death’s shadow ; 
had grown dim on our cheerful hearth—when ‘ 
Marion, loving Marion, she who had always been ‘ 
the pet and pride of our household, our very ‘ 
queen of beauty, with her magnificent eyes, clear, 


dark, pure, now flashing so brilliantly with the | 


fire of intellect or the glow of mirth, now glancing { ‘ 
forth from the shadow of silken fringes with such ! 


* romping, and not quite so proud,” was suddenly 
taken from us in the midst of her bloom and 
beauty, and just on the eve of her marriage, by 
a dark and dreadful doom:—her light feet which 
‘tripped so gracefully over the moonlit piazza, are 
‘now gliding through ocean’s golden chambers, 
‘keeping time to the melodies of sea-nymphs and 
‘mermaids. Ah! painfully is her wild, gleeful 
{laugh ringing in my ear to-night; her sweet, 
‘ beautiful eyes are glancing up into mine from 
i that shadow which sleeps so peacefully on the 
{ floor: —but these olden memories have filled my 
‘ heart with sadness—I can write no more. 
B. J. @. 
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Ox! wondrous world! within thy far dominions, 
Bright as the halls above, 

And through thy haunted vales on breezy pinions, 
My soul delights to rove; 

Night’s sombre curtain shades the Western portal, 
In gloom the mountains stand, 

Sleep binds our weary frames, but the immortal 
Roams in thy silent land. 


Once more we greet the dear and the true-hearted, 
Embrace our loved once more, 

Who, ’midst the tears of sorrowing friends, departed 
Unto the Better Shore; 

Again our eyes behold the gentle being 

o watched our infant ways, 

Whose prayer went up for us to the All-seeing, 

For grace in after days. 


Back to the scenes, the sunny smiles of childhood, 
Thou lead’st our willing feet, 

Upon the mossy slope, along the wildwood, 
Our early friends we greet; 

We hear the silvery tones, whose music bound us 
In life’s serener hours; 

When skies were bright above, and earth around us 
Was: seeming smiles and flowers. 


Free through thy boundless halls the slave rejoices, 
And is a slave no more; 

The mirth of laughing streams and kindred voices, 
Falls round him on thy shore. 

Oh! breathes there not from thy wind’s gentle sighing, 
Thy groves unknown to fame, 

And haunted streams, more of the bliss undying, 
Than this poor life can claim? 





Far in the quiet of thy holy silence, 
To-night my spirit roves, 

O’er the soft verdure of thy phantom islands, 
And through thy sacred groves; 

All that the great of earth or kings inherit, 
Are for a season, mine, 

The seat of honor, and the crown of merit— 
I walk as one divine. 


By mighty temples, tombs and cities olden, 
Hallowed in deathless song; 

With many a snowy plume and banner golden, 
I watch the heaving throng; 

O’er fields that smoke with slaughter, fearing, won- 

dering, 

I take my silent way, 

I see the long, dark columns thickening, thundering 
On to the bloody fray. 


I am no longer earth’s; around me blooming, 
Thy hills immortal stand, 

And from their brows an incense all-perfuming 
O’erflows thy sinless land; 

Angel I tread the glorious plains of Heaven, 
A late, rejoicing guest; 

And she, to whom my young heart’s love was given, 
Leans happy on my breast. 


Over my soul thy tones all sweet and solemn, 
Roll like a fountain’s fall, 
Breathed from the funeral urn, the gleaming column, 
Proud arch and banquet hall. 
Too soon, alas! thy dear delusions perish, 
Dissolved in empty air; 
And from the scenes my eyes would ever cherish, 
I wake to earth and care. 
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BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 





THERE was an unusual stir in the doctor’s , without these three ‘‘attributes” happen to be 
family, a perfect tempest of excitement in the ; altogether wanting in the companionship to which 
soul of young Blanche. Of all possible hap- ; they are subjected. 
penings, that which had come upon her, was; But, verily, it was a marvelous sight to see our 
what she dreaded most. Mr. Warren was come! { young student under the guidance of the divine, 
With a sigh, whose heaviness implied she was He made her learn. There was no possibility of 
bidding an everlasting farewell to free-will, in- {her escaping any task he appointed—he would 
dependence, and comfort, Blanche heard the ‘ never receive any flimsy excuse for a neglected 
summons that morning, while flying about the duty. Indeed when Blanche had fairly, and for 
house, making preparations for a pic-nic with ; the first time begun to study, she had no wish 
her best friend, Judy Gould; the summons which ; to escape, for she had an abundance of ability 
announced that her tutor had arrived and waited ; and pride, which, lying perdu till now, was all 
an introduction! ; diligently aroused when he. would express his 

Our friend had been the unpromising subject ; astonishment that she was unversed in, entirely 
of the poor village school-teacher’s attentions, ; ignorant indeed, of much knowledge which he 
for a good many years, and now her father, the ; said, he had supposed she had already acquired. 
worthy doctor and important citizen of Clyde, ; And her ambition was, moreover, awakened when 
seriously annoyed at her astonishingly slow pro- he would by word or look tell the teacher-grati- 
gress, for he knew very well she did not lack ; fication he felt on account of her progress and 
brain or capacity, sternly announced to her that ; success. His approbation encouraged the latent 
the playtime of her life was over, and, that she § desire for learning which indolence had mastered, 
should not turn out a perfect ignoramus, he had } and it incited to the necessary energy when she 








made arrangements for her instruction at home. 
His announcement of this laudable intention was 
received by his wife and daughter with a perfect 
external acquiescence, Neither of them ventured i 
to remonstrate with one, whose lightest word in 
his own household, was law and gospel—and 
Blanche was driven to her own heart’s purposes 
in order to find consolation in this necessity to 
study, which she now foresaw laid upon her; for 
she well knew that whatever her mother’s private 
opinion on the subject might be, she would ex- 
press no wish contrary to that her husband de- 
sired of her. 

But, in fact, Mrs. Bond was, through her 
maternal prudence, horrified in her own mind, 
when first informed that the instructor engaged 
for Blanche was a young man, and a student of 
divinity. Had she been present, however, at the 
first interview between the master and pupil, she 
would have set her heart at rest immediately— 
for no one in possession of a moderate share 
of common sense, would have thought of being 
troubled by the apparent probable results of the 
intercourse of these young people. For, though 
Mr. Warren had a presentable appearance enough, 
neither his smile, nor his voice, nor his glance were 
winning, and the hearts of such girls as Blanche, 
who in early youth live more by sight than faith, 
ware never to be considered quite invulnerable, 








began to see, and to be ashamed of her'ignorance. 

She would learn all but the lesssons he strove 
to impart in theology. He had studied this grand 
science from books, which outraged nature and 
truth with their dark and cruel doctrines. He 
had studied only from books—he had studied the 
things of God without reason’s light, with a stern 
faith that the instructors he chose could not err, 
and they had been.‘‘ apt to teach” him. Blanche 
was, in his opinion, nothing of an opponent in 
argument on religious subjects; he had the ad- 
vantage of being a firm believer, full of settled 
convictions; and he had an eloquent way of 
defending his faith, that was the very might of 
words. But, an earnest searcher after truth to 
satisfy the soul’s wants and needs, would have 
found miuch more of satisfaction, peace, and 
encouragement in the simple exposition of her 
heart's belief, than in his more sounding and 
subtle reasonings.. Divine. love from her lips 
would have proved a more a peaceful argument 
than eternal wrath from his.. Blanche would 
not suffer him to find many opportunities’ of 
triumphing over her, but his creed alone would 
have proved a good guarantee for the safety of 
her heart, as Mrs. Bond could in the first instance 
have wished. 

A young printer-boy, named Adam Ballantine, 
by frequent and very promising, that is, able 
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contributions to his master’s paper, had become ; 
quite a “lion” in the village. Shortly after Mr. 
Warren’s arrival at Blithewood, he applied to him ° 
for instruction, stating his wish to prepare himself } 
for the ministry. In asking the counsel and in- } 
fluence of the theologian, Adam relied on the: 
Christian feeling of the more fortunate student, ; 
and, as the event proved, he could not have ap- } 
plied@o a kinder or more generous counsellor; 
for as soon as Mr. Warren learned the surprising ? 
advancement the boy had nfftde while all unaided, 
knowing that it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of Blanche if a classmate were given her, 
he lost no time in consulting his employer, and ° 
having secured her father’s consent, as gladly as ° 
though the favor had been conferred on himself, 
he sought out the boy to tell him that instruction ; 
and assistance were at his command. The next 
week Adam Ballantine was admitted to recite > 
with Blanche. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bond were each particularly 
pleased with this arrangement. They were not ; 
personally put to any annoying exercise thereby; ° 
and the tutor seemed so pleased, the boy so; 
grateful, and the reputation of doing a good } 
act was so far from being distasteful to a pro- ; 
fessional gentleman, that these good people, ' 
very good as the world’s estimate declared, were > 
themselves also quite delighted. And now if) 
the village lion was Jound to be spoiled, he was 
fairly in for it. 

Adam was a good-looking, intelligent, agreea- 
ble, and moreover excellent boy. He was a little } 
older than Blanche in years; far older in personal 
appearance, for his early and constant contests | 
with poverty, had given a weight and a mavk to} 
every year that passed over his head. His dress 
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went, and to whoever would listen—but, finally, 
because she had worn out the thread or was tired 
of it, or for some still better reason, she grew 
> very silent on this subject, and would sometimes 
even blush when his name was mentioned; as if 
that boy were anything more than a fellow student 
to her! 

Eighteen months of such tuition could but 


> work great change in these two young pupils, not 


only in their intellects, but also in their hearts. 


- If Mrs. Bond had harbored any motherly fears 
> the day that saw her daughter for the first time 
’ showing Adam into the school-room—if she had 


felt any doubts then respecting the results of the 
intercourse between the young girl and the lad, 


> she would have been in just the right way for 


understanding.the unnatural moods of her child 
—she would have had power to construe rightly 
the entire change that was taking place in her 
way of thought and action. But she had indulged 
in none of these fears and doubts for the safety 
of the heart of Blanche, and, therefore, was quite 
} innocent in expressing her earnest wish that the 
; girl, from being such a perfect witch as she once 

was, had not transformed into an entirely intel- 
‘tapenee: lady. 

At the close of these eighteen months, Lester 
Warren and his pupils prepared for an immediate 
separation. Adam was going forthwith to a Uni- 
versity, in which,owing to the tutor's influence and 
application to the faculty, a favorable entrance 
had been secured for him. Mr. Warren was him- 
self about to leave Blithewood, to take pastoral 
charge of a church in a neighboring town, which 
had given him a flattering call. a 

In spite of his gloomy, stern, denouncing reli- 
gious creed, his great want of youthful feeling 


was plain and coarse, it was not that which gave } and sympathy, the tutor had, during his residence 
him a true gentlemanly look; but the very neat- } under the same roof with her, became a very 

ness of his homely attire told that he had a} highly prized friend to Blanche. She did not 
mother, and that she had proud hopes for him. 3 } rejoice on parting with him, as she would in their 

The congregation to which his mother and } first acquaintance have done. If not an instructor 
himself’ belonged, learning Adam’s desire tof j in the history natural of love, or an intelligible 
study divinity, bought the remaining portion of} expounder of the catechism, at least as an intel- 


- his stipulated time of his master, and voluntarily } lectual companion it seemed to her that she could 


made arrangements for their support during the } not do without him; from pure vexation she could 
next five years. And, because of his intense} have wept when the prospect of his leaving was 
anxiety to succéed in this endeavor of life,as weli} announced to her. The regret was certainly 
because he felt persuaded that in this charity the } mutual—for another than intellectual reason. 
people were lending to the Lord, and, that he felt? Mr. Warren, for his part, having long before this 
he should one day be able, even pecuniarly, to} announced to himself, that when his girl pupil 
more than repay them again, Adam was glad and } was a little farther advanced in years and in 
grateful, and able too without doubt or dread} knowledge, he should make known some private 
accept their charity. $ feelings and wishes he had in regard to her. The 

During the first months of her rm agent divine cherished « sufficient number of absurd 
and study with him, Adam’s name was constantly } fancies, which if alone made known of him would 
on the lip of Blanche, his fellow student. She; have overwhelmed him with ridicule—but he was 
was sounding his praise, lauding his talents, and } not so absurd as to look for perfection in woman, 
predicting great fortunes for him whereveg, she’ and particularly not in his “insignificant” pupil, 





as he pronounced her to himself at first sight; ; 


and he had discovered sufficient of the good and 
altogether lovely in her to make a deep impres- 
sion, a lasting impression on his mind. 

But there were warmer and devouter human 
feelings awakened in the heart of the young girl, 
when she thought of Adam going away, than 
Lester Warren had ever imagined human heart 
could know. 

In the pursuit of their studies, Adam and 
Blanche had walked and talked undisturbed, 
unnoticed together; they had learned each other 
as well as other truths, and they had come to 
have the verb love with the spirit and the under- } 
standing also. This thing that happened was 
not strange. The enthusiastic nature of { 


Blanche } 
and Adam’s brave spirit found much in which } 


in every way, and by not a word had they ex- 
| pressed the wish each cherished so devoutly, that 
they might share that future. They talked of 
} parting on the morrow, it was with the calmness 

of young stoics: all this till they stood by the 
garden-gate in that clear moonlight, with ‘good. 
bye” upon their lips. Doubtless it was a very 
stupid piece cf business indeed, but the heart of 
Blanche gave way just at that crisis, andears, 
which shone like pearls on her pale cheeks in 
that calm evening light, brought passionate and 
tender words to the youth’s tongue, which once 
spoken, however much he may have regretted his 
precipitancy, he would not for worlds have re- 
| tracted. Then he led her away into the garden 
paths again, and told her there the sweetest story 
man ever told to woman, and they parted so with 


And, more- } 


they could mutually sympathize. each other’s kiss, and a high thought for the 
over, and what was best of all for her, his cheer- ; ) future. 
ful, hopeful, deep-seated religion, which seemed; There was but one person in the village to 
enlightened by the approving smile of God, drew } whom, after Adam’s departure, Blanche imparted 
her toward him and reflected itself in her, and | this her first really important secret. And this 
became in her heart a more sentient, active, and | | person was not Judy Gould, nor any one of her 
useful religion than the mere belief which had | ; companions, but instead the poor, widowed mother 
before existed there. She lived a new life from} of Adam Ballantine! What in the world do you 
the time when he opened his soul, his plans, and} think her own mother, the doctor’s wife, would 
hopes, and cares to her; and he, oh, he have said and done if she had known that of her 
“Was worthy, for he loved her, he was worthy as a } daughter, who was growing to be such a beauty 
king!” and so learned? Could she have seen Blanche 
For his part the widow’s son was glad when} when she told falteringly and appealingly, as 
the time appointed for his leaving home drew} though she were almost crushed with a sense of 
near. He resolved that he would go from Blithe- } her own unworthiness, that story of her betrothal 
wood without speaking his more than admiration, } to the work-worn, humble woman? 
for he knew, poor fellow, that if his love was not} Adam was to remain three years at the Uni- 
hopeless, it ought to be! He had too realizing { versity: during that time his letters and occa- 
a sense of* the footing on which he had been ? ; siongl visits was all the intercourse that the 
suffered to go so often and so familiarly to the ; ‘ mother or the betrothed anticipated—and they 
doctor’s house, and he felt that it would be; who had fixed their expectations for him higher 
treacherous in him to even speak of love to} than any other friends had done, were not so 
Blanche. After years (how dared he dream even } astonished as other people, when, as the months 
of reckoning on the possibility of after years?) } went on, his moral, and mental, and physical 
might see him in a fit position to ask her in } ability were so fidely developed. 
marriage with unassured independence, based on } 
a consciousness of worth; but he would not do it | office man can fill, as a preacher of the Lord, 





now. And he shrank from binding Blanche to } ! Blanche was diligently preparing herself to be- . 


him by word, even as he would have shrunk from | : come his partner in that calling. When her 
dishonor, though he knew that she stood ready } education was “finished,” as people supposed it 
and willing to be thus bound. to be after her tutor had left, she applied herself 
Therefore was his position when he went finally | almost constantly to study, going out little into 
away, as astonishing to himself as can be well} the world, and shielded ‘well when she did go by 
imagined, for he went the betrothed of the proud, her devoted love for ‘‘one afar.” Dr. and Mrs. 
the great doctor’s daughter! } Bond were proud, as they had reason to be, of 
Mr. Warren and Adam were to journey away } their only child; and being sober-minded people 
together on the first day in June. The very night ; themselves, they were glad to see that her mind, 
preceding his departure, young Ballantine and } once far too gay and giddy, in their opinion, had 
Blanche walked together, reading for each other } taken a serious turn since her subjection to the 
but silently and to themselves, the one thought of } influence of Lester Warren. But they did not 
their hearts. They had spoken in their ramble of } , know their child, for all their penetration. She 
the future, but it was of themselves as dissevered ; was good and dutiful as daughter need be, but 
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While he was fitting himself for that highest - 
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the spirit that was in her, the determination, the 
power of perseverance in a known duty, under 


adverse circumstances, her will, in short, having | 
never of late been roused in opposition to their , 
will, at least not for years, was quite forgotten } 


by them. They were unconscious that the spirit 
which had so often in her childhood clashed with 
their worldliness, might, though subdued and 
subjected, still have existence. 

Lester Warren’s fame as a good preacher of ex- 
treme doctrines, had begun to go abroad beyond 
the limits of his own parish and congregation. 
Various calls from different churches induced 
his original parishioners to greatly increase his 
salary, and while even thus early in life he 
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separated in affright. The first intelligence that 
; reached the mother of young Ballantine respect- 
ing this, was of her son’s dangerous illness! The 
letter conveyed these tidings, expressed a hope 
that it might be possible for her to come to her 
; son, and it was urged that she come immediately. 
} The tenor of the communication led her to infer 
} the worst, and how impossible it was for her to 
go to him! It was mid-winter—for weeks she 
had been confined to the house with rheumatism. 

He might die with this awful disease which had 

attacked him; yet there she was also chained by 
> the iron hand of sickness, separated from him 
; who was her all! 
When Blanche received that sad intelligence, 





prospered so well, he became a natural point} she had but one thought, she must go to Adam 
of attraction for many kinds of speculative and } and take the place his mother so much longed to 


_ speculating eyes. In many minds he excited an} fill. The difficulties attending a step so out of 


uncommon, not unaccountable interest. *$ the common way made her for a moment hesitate, 

Among those whose interest had grown apace } but these even were forgotten when that sudden, 
with the increase of his prosperity, were the } happy smile broke from the mother’s sad, afflicted 
parents of Blanche—the mother no longer’con- } heart, as she expressed ‘a wish that it were pos- 
templated the possibility of her daughter's rela- } sible for her to go. She determined then, that come 
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tionship with the successful preacher in pious 
orror—nor was the doctor in the least displeased 


hen Warren presented himself before him as a 


suitor for his daughter’s hand. Neither clergy- 
man nor parents entertained a doubt of the easy 
conquest now to be made; the existence of an 
impediment was not an imagined possibility. 

Great, therefore, was his surprise and their 
chagrin, when_Mr. Warren’s suit was coolly ‘de- 
clined. Though the lover, if such he might be 
called, quietly departed without further pressing 
his cause at that time, believing that his former 
pupil would presently recover her proper senses, 
the father and mother were not all satisfied with 
the brief and simple answers she vouchsafed all 
their inquiries, that she did not Jove Mr. Warren 
sufficiently to marry him. They must reason with 
her, and endeavor to talk such ‘‘romancing stuff” 
as d to p 
and heart—but the daughter in turn kept only a 
respectful, firm silence, concealing her secret, 
and resolving to do so till it should be no longer 
possible. 

Three times did the persevering preacher, with 
the increasing consciousness that to gain the 
question was becoming more and more a matter 
of great moment with him, return to Blithewood 
to repeat his offer of marriage to the relentless 
Blanche; the third time of his rejection saw him 
go from her with a bitter feeling besides that of 
disappointment, which was far from Christian. 
However, he found consolation and another wife 
ere the summer was ended. So let him pass. 

A dreadful sickness broke qut in —— Univer- 
sity, contagious, and fatal in many cases, and 
the students, such as were not already attacked, 

5 





her clear out of her head ! 


what might, she would surmount every obstacle 
> that lay between him and her, she would go to 
him and be with him! As she made this resolve, 
the mother’s gladness seemed like a heavenly 
benediction to her, and Blanche when she went 
> from the widow, went to prepare at once for her 
journey. 

There was now none left with whom she dared 
consult but Judy Gould, and so that very night 
she sought her out to confide this secret to one 
who she knew was as trustful as she was gay. 

The extraordinary salutation of Blanche, when 
she found her friend, was, 

“Judy, I’m going to New York to-morrow 
morning in the early train. When the cars are 
fairly off and I’m missed, I want you to go and 
tell mother.” 

‘‘What upon earth do you mean? 
you go for? who with?” 

“Don’t be in suck a hurry, I'll tell you. Adam 
Ballantine is very sick indeed. His mother, as 
you know, can’t move even about the house. I’m 
going in her place, and alone. Judy, I’ve told 
more to you than I would to any one but her. If 
you were in my place would yot go?” 

“I can’t for the life of me see what sends 
you, Howdid you ever come to think of such a 
thing? Such an oddidea! If you were engaged, 
why——” 

“We are. Would you go in such a case?” 

**Yes, to be stire. But 1 was never so aston- 
ished. You engaged to him? why Blanche!” 

‘«Wait till I come home again before you anni- 
hilate me with your amazement. If Adam comes 
with me then—Judy, what I want of you is this. 


What do 





After I xm gone promise me, go and see mother— 
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tell her there is no occasion for being troubled | 
about me, that I’m only gone a little way to see } 

a sick friend. I’ve been in New York before, } 
p Las fortune! tell her you know all about it— } 
but pray don’t say a word further.” 

‘‘Not if I’m put to the rack!” 

“Bless you, Judy! When you are in a strait 
call on me, I’ll serve you faithfully.” 

“Thank you. You leave in the early train?” 

‘*Yes—at five.” 

‘*Good-bye then! success to your pious effort. } 
I have an urgent engagement for this evening— } 
and you, Blanche, had better go home and say 


your prgus before you set out on such an ex- } 


pedition.” 

“L’ve said them more than once since I made } 
up my mind what to do. But, Judy, say, if he} 
should die, could I ever ptayctie? myself for not 
having the moral courage to go.” 

‘‘No—in fact you could not. Good-bye.” 

If his life was indeed precious to her, it was } 
well that Blanche ventured on this bold step, for 
there was little hope in the mind of any, who, 
before her arrival watched over Adam Ballantine, ° 
that he would recover. But from the very day } 
of her appearing in his sick room there was a} 
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ween 


for all eternity. Do come to the rescue, for I am 

} in sore distress. I heard, through a friend, that 
} Adam will recover—and I am greatly rejoiced 
} thereat. If you cannot leave for home imme- 
diately, had you not better write to your parents 
of your mysterious whereabouts? 

Yours, however, to the death, depend upon me, 

J. G." 


As soon as she received this letter, the self. 
elected nurse despatched a note to her mother— 
containing as dutiful, loving, and humble an ex- 
planation as possible, but all to little purpose, ag 
} indeed she had anticipated. The parents had 
; learned the meaning. of charity from another 
dictionary than Blanche, and in nothing short of 
a rage the doctor set off for the University, in 
order to bring back his truant child. Unfortu- 
: nately he was too late in his arrival to become 
> the escort of Blanche and Adam on their return 
} to Blithewood. The very morning of the day 
when he set foot on the pavements of New York, 
} they by an easier route than railway had taken 
passage for home; and together too! 

The village was in a perfect whirl of curiosity. 
, Nothing was talked of high or low, for somehow 
the secret had elapsed, (yet not through Judy 
} of Blanche Bond going alone to a strange ad 


> 
; 
; 
} 
} 
} 
; 
} 
} 
) 
} 
; 
} 
} 
; 





change, and for the better, apparent in his symp- } to nurse Mrs. Ballantine’s son through a dan- 
toms. To nurse and watch with, and soothe and ' , gerous illness! A few Christians, totally dis- 
cheer him, to forget herself, and be only mindful } countenancing the idea that it was more than a 
and careful for him, she took her place day after } romantic, but generous humanity that possessed 
day at his bedside, and she had her reward at ; ; her, were disposed for charity’s sake to greatly 
last when the delirium and the fever altogether } laud the doctor’s daughter for her brave bene- 
left him, and the danger was over. She was re- } } volence. On the other hand, there were young 
warded beyond what she had dared to hope—} people in abundance who could imagine cases in 
when he stood once more beside her, owing his } which they would, for mere love, do just what 
life, as the physicians declared, solely to her care. } Blanche had done; but it was quite impossible 
“The rich,” it is said, ‘draw friends around } to suppose that Adam Ballantine could ever have 
them, the poor draw angels”—a truthful saying } inspired such a love. The majority of people, 
too as far as Adam was concerned; what an angel } however, it cannot be denied, those who were 
had been drawn toward him in his poverty! Love } neither Christians nor lovers, made of the choice 
had changed that young, wild girl into a daring } bit of news a perfect feast of declaring to their 
woman, he saw her as an angel, and the blessed } heart’s content, that it was the inexcusable folly 
satisfaction arising from the thought that she had } of love, the madness of it, and the boldness which 
promised to fold her wings of light in his home | sent Blanche, and nothing else. They shouid 
of the future, and that they were even now folded have called a blessing on her head for giving 
in his heart, more than outweighed the anxiety } them something so very odd to talk about. 
awakened by the thought of these consequences, } The manner of reception which would probably 
which he foresaw would attend the bold step she } await her after such an absence, was a matter 
had dared to take f_r his sake. for no trifling consideration with Blanche; but 


During the fortnight of her absence from home, 
Judy wrote as follows to Blanche: 


“Curre Amiz—lIf it is within the range of 
possibilities come home at once, for mercy’s sake, } 
or say that I may divulge our secret! I cannot 
begin to tell you of the number of times I have 
been summoned before the inquisition. I feel in 
my heart that before the next twenty-four hours 
are over I shall disgrace myself for all time in 
your mother’s eyes; without indeed I fall before 
the tempter, and so disgrace myself to your mind 





it was a kinder reception she met than she who 
knew her parents so well had dared to hope. 
Mrs. Bond, since the doctor set out in search for 
their daughter, had found time and occasion for 
mastering Aer wrath. Time, for a hasty temper is 
usually a swiftly pacified one; occasion, the fates 
had interfered in order to soften the mother’s 
reception of her child. Z'’Ais was the occasion; & 
relative dying had left Blanche her small fortune, 
which, by the will, was subject to the immediate 
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and special control of the young girl. And the , 
mother, who alone was aware of these, in some 
respects good tidings, felt compelled to modify 
her anger to the times. 


And reasoning thus, Blanche by her own high, 
pure hope brought back hope to the soul of Adam, 
and of his poor mother. And when one day she 
said, ‘you have no need to write: go into the 


It was of course impossible, indeed the parties ; pulpit as soon as you are strong, and with your 
chiefly concerned now felt it unadvisable to keep {| mind and voice to illuminate them, the people 
the matter of their engagement a secret longer. } will not ask you to read books and write sermons— 
There was no intention of concealment on the | try it! only promise me that you will try it, 
part of the affianced. And though Adam and Adam,” he promised her; and the fulfilment of 
Blanche had fully determined to never marry ! his promise, made with tears and doubts, was 
without her parents’ consent, they nevertheless glorious, was glorious! 

did not stand with the feeling of culprits together { And so it was that a second Whitfield appeared 
in the presence of doctor and Mrs. Bond, on the | in the world. So it was that a day came wherein 
day when they made free confession of their {souls hungering and thirsting for righteousness, 
engagement, and asked the parental blessing | gathered together in nightly crowds when Adam 
upon it. ‘ appeared among the people, to breathe the bread 

The suppliants met with a decided refusal to of life for them. Before the splendor of his day 

their suit, but it was given with a show of kind- { on earth was recognized among men, his mother 


‘ 


ness, though so firmly that little hope was left in | died—he had not then even entered on that 
‘ 


the mind of Adam or Blanche that the sentence | career of usefulness and of honor, that in after 
of denial would ever be revoked. ‘ years made his name such a blessing to hun- 
Blanche never made a nobler revelation of {dreds of ransomed heathens in a Christian land 
character than now, when fortune and her own } —heathens, upon whose hearts his words fell as 
fate was at her disposal. Unjust as she felt the ‘ the rain, and sunshine of spring falls, revivifying 
decree of her father and mother to be, it had not ‘ and quickening the barren, frozen fields. 
been an unpardonable sin in her, had she at once It was a happy day for him and for myriads 
decided to leave the home of widow Ballantine { beside, that saw him turned by fate, nay, by the 
and her son: she had the means to free them ‘ hand of Providence from the wisdom of colleges, 
both from the dependance on others in which ; and the sayings of the wise in this world’s know- 
they now lived. Yet it was her religion that | ledge, to study the book of the human heart, to 
taught her better than to do this. Though by } find his texts in the countless experiences and 


submitting to their selfish will she thus, in of 


degree, countenanced her parents in their un- 
christian pride. 


§ 


lessons written on the pages of mortal life; to 
find his gospel in the spirit of the word! 
Ahappy day! You also would declare it, could 


Adam’s sickness left him nearly blind. His ; you have seen and heard the contrast presented 
studies, the physicians announced on his leaving { in the preaching of those two gifted and acknow- 
the University, must be for years, if not forever } ledged teachers, Lester Warren and Adam Bal- 
abandoned. And must the cherished hope of! lantine. A happy day! You would also feel it, 


that life-occupation be also abandoned. 
no! Even in that time of dependency, when 
his patrons so heartily bemoaned his personal 
affliction, and the loss the church would meet 
in his inability to minister at the altar, in the 
midnight gloom which enshrouded his own soul, 
a pure, bright hope came up, suggested by his 
loving friend, for Blanche would never for one 
moment believe that Adam’s trial was other than 
& gracious one of faith: a trial that was as much 
hers as his. A trial through which she by her 
courage could mightily encourage him. 

Her faith bore her up strongly, and she argued, 
if he is a student no longer, if he must be un- 
versed in the lore of scholars, he has a glorious 
voice that nature gave him, an inner vision, and 
there are uncounted pages in his heart which are 
filled with glorious truths: he can read them, 
though his eyes have grown dim. Thus can he 
serve God in His holy temple, and teach mankind 
to praise Him. 


Oh, } 





did you know how the words of Jesus found their 
echoes so diverse from the lips of these men— 
had you seen their daily walk and conversation, 
and known how, while the one was forever bound 
and curbed by custom, and fashion, and a chilling 
sense of false propriety, the other, armed with 
the whole armor of God and his righteousness, 
stormed the citadels of sin, and showed the pri- 
soners of the tyrants sin, and error, the way of 
life and safety! 

Years went by before the decision of the parents 
of Blanche was revoked. Still she lived with 
them, and for them, faithful and dutiful to them, 
but faithful to Adam also. They demanded a 
sacrifice of their child, and she yielded it. No 
entreaty on their part, however, could ever in- 
duce her to resign the love, and the sweet hope 
of her youth. And these at last did find their 
full accomplishment and reward. But it was 
not till after the absurd prejudices of the world 
had given way to a wiser conviction, and the 
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scoffers were ashamed to, or had forgotten to, } for the doctor’s daughter! And it was his fame, 
apply that title which at first, aud for a long} his popularity alone, that made him even then in 
time was all the title Adam acquired—* the } their sight an accepted son! 

ranting Methodist.” Another and a loftier, and But, for all their pride, their high notions, you, 
a truer name was then bestowed on him, ‘the } reader, would never have heard of the doctor, hig 
holy apostle,” and not till that day came was the} wife, or his daughter, had not the latter become 
betrothed of Blanche considered a fit ‘‘match”! the wife of Adam Ballantine! 
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OTHER YEARS. 





BY J. B. CONE. 





I stanp by weedy marge Of dream-lands of the heart, 

Of star-lit, silver stream, P Dim realms of saddened thought, 
And watch the shadows large ‘ Give to my breast a part 

Flit past the pale moon’s sheen; Of that it long hath sought! 
And thoughts that throng me now, : For which I wander pale 

—Born, I know not where— By shadow-haunted stream, 
Bring to my burning brow And in the midnight vale 

A touch of joys that were. Outwatch the moon’s last gleam. 


Where doth the pale moon wend 
Her jeweled pathway bright? 
Where are the loves whose end 
Was like a moonless night? 
Oh! heart that loved me once! 
Why art thou pulseless, cold? 
Where hast thou wandered since 


Give—oh! return me one, 
One joy of days gone by; 
One smile of her who ’lone 
Reigns in my heart and eye! 
But no, oh, no!—she lies 
’Neath turf that’s drank my tears; 
*Neath dark o’erclouded skies— 


enn 





Our broken vows were told? The pall of other years! 
A voice of other years Oh! no—oh! nevermore 

Comes on the night wind sad; Shall mine her cold lips greet; 
A pallid face with tears, ‘ Nor ’gain my soul outpour 

A form in sables clad— On brow and bosom sweet; 
She speaks from yonder cloud— The damp clod rests upon 

A mem’ry wak’ning tone; Her eyes that knew no tears; 
I think of hearse and shroud— And hopes of life are gone 

She’s not, yet was mine own! With light of other years. 
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CROSSING THE FEBRY. 


FROM THE GERMAN, BY H. STONE. 











I crossep this Ferry once before, Thus when my musing fancy strays 

All looks as then it looked of yore; To thoughts of earlier, happier days, 
Before me still, in evening’s gleam, Must I the dear companions miss 

The castle shines above the stream. That Death has snatched away from this. 
Bat not within this boat, as then, Yet what so close binds friend to friend 
Two dear companions cross again— As soul with kindred soul to blend? 

A friend, a father—one in truth; ) Those hours that fled like spirits past 
The other rich in hope and youth. Still link me unto spirits fast! 

One wrought on earth is quiet, he Then take, oh! boatman, take the fee 
Departed also silently; That threefold now I tell to thee, 

The other foremost rushed, to fall With willing hand, for spirits twain 

In storm and struggle first of all. Have cross’d the stream witheme again! 
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DORA ATHERTON; 


OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. 8., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20, 


Bur we have too long forgotten the Lady Alicia. 

The artful coquette saw, with intense satisfac- 
tion, the enthralment of the young American. By 
a succession of manceuvres, similar to those we 
have already described, she had, she believed, 
finally secured him, and was now in daily expec- 
tation of a proposal in form. 








young American. 


‘‘but never thought you were quite so heart- 
less.”” 

‘‘Now don’t go into heroics, Jane. I am as 
heaven made me. Besides I rather like this 
His grand cavalier style, his 
reputation, his wealth, and the desire to shine 
the leader of society across the Atlantic, for the 


She was in high glee at this result, for Paul } republicans, I am told, worship a real nobleman’s 
had been pronounced invulnerable by her sister, } daughter, all these have made me so contented 


who, on more than one occasion, had declared ; 


her conviction that he loved another. 

“‘You may rely on it,” she said, one morning, 
as the sisters walked in the trim old garden, 
“you may rely on it, Alicia, that he has loved, 
and still loves. 
cover this in every page. Do you remember 
certain verses, dated at Naples, addressed to an 
ideal? No man, I am confident, could have 
written that poem without being in love.” 

The Lady Alicia pouted her pretty lip. 

“If he has Been in love I have cured him,” 
she said, at last, And then, gaily laughing, she 
added, ‘I tell you, sister mine, our republican 
millionaire is ready, at this moment, to lay his 
hand and fortune at the feet of your humble 
servant.” 

Her sister shook her head. 


“You doubt it,” said the Lady Alicia, and as } 
“Do you} 
see this little branch, and how I wind it around } 
Well, in that way exactly I can} 


she spoke, she plucked a pliant twig. 


my finger? 
manage Mr. Paul Sidney.” 

“But,” said her sister, “‘admitting you have 
induced him to fall in love with you, do you 
intend to accept him?” 

“I think I answered that question once 


before,” replied the Lady Alicia. ‘‘To be sure: 
One don’t take so much trouble for $ saw, full before her, Paul himself. 


I shall. 
nothing.” 
“But you don’t love him?” 
The Lady Alicia laughed loud and merrily. 


“People of sense leave love to milkmaids and } sation. 
ploughmen now-a-days, most romantic sister of 


mine,” she answered. 


“I knew you were selfish,” said her sister, § 
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with the match, that I really long for the dear 
gentleman to speak up. I must marry somebody, 
you know; and he is the best specimen of the 
male animal I have yet seen.” 

“T could forgive anything in you, but your 


I have read his book, and dis- } pretension to religious feeling. Mr. Sidney seems 


truly devout; but you, Alicia, you are a hypo- 
crite, and you know it.” 

Again the coquette laughed gleefully, this time 
clapping her hands. 

“Oh! it was too good,” she said, ‘to hear me, 
the other day, doing the serious young lady. I 
met Mr. Sidney, you must know, in the Park. I 
had got myself up in the character of a Lady 
Bountiful, and was dressed to perfection, I can 
assure you. Wasn’t I demure?” And, with 
inimitable mimicry, she drew down the corners 
of her mouth, suddenly assuming the gravity 
of anun. Even her sister, who envied as much 
as she disliked her, and who felt little inclined to 
do anything but censure her, could not restrain 
a laugh. 

“I verily believe,” resumed the Lady Alicia, 
her eyes sparkling with mischief, ‘‘that he thinks 
me a little saint——” 

But she never finished her sentence, for, at 
that instant, her sister gave a shriek, and looking 
around, where steps attracted her attention, she 


He was in the act of leaving an alcove, where 
he had been seated, and where he had evidently 


heard most, if not all of the preceding conver- 


He was very pale, but whether with 
suppressed anger, or disappointed love, the Lady 
Alicia could not tell. On recognizing him, she 
shrieked also, and hastily placed her hands before 
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her eyes. In truth she was ashamed for once, 
and could not meet his eye. She made no move- 
ment, she scarcely even breathed, until the sound 
of his quick footsteps had receded in the distance, 
when, rushing into the alcove, she flung herself 
upon the bench, and said with a frightened look, 

«T’ve done it now, Jane—haven’t I?” 

‘‘There is no doubt of it,” drily replied her 
sister. 

The Lady Alicia remained silent for a moment. 
She was pale and red by turns. All at once she 
asked, 

‘¢How did he look? Was he very angry?” 

‘‘He lifted his hat as he passed, but said 
nothing,” was her sister’s answer. ‘He looked 
stern rather than angry.” 

The Lady Alicia clasped her hands. 

‘*T’m afraid he’ll never forgive me,” she said. 
‘¢To think, after all my plans, he should find me 
out on the eve of success. And from my own 
confessions too. Why will we women babble?” 
And then rising, and stamping her foot, she added 
energetically, ‘‘its too bad, Jane, its positively 
too bad, I won’t endure it.” And with these 
passionate words she burst into tears. 

Yes! the Lady Alicia wept and aloud. They 
were real tears, too, that she shed. Mortification, 
rage at herself, and, since truth must be told, 
disappointed love, for after all she loved Paul as 
much as it was in her selfish nature to love any 
one, all these conspired to produce that burst of 
weeping. 

Her sister gazed at her with uplifted eyebrows. 

‘‘And so, my lady,” she said, with a slight 
sneer, ‘you did love him, after all. Its not mere 
shame that could cause my pretty sister to weep 
in that fashion.” 

The Lady Alicia gave an angry twitch of the 
shoulders and turned away: but she still wept. 
After awhile she said, 

“‘T wonder if he heard all.” 

“Certainly,” was the reply. ‘‘We did not 
advance fifty yards, all the time we were talking, 
and for most of that period we were walking in 
a circle, for the path winds around this alcove, 
you know.” 

‘‘TIt was dishonorable in him to listen,” said 
the Lady Alicia, stamping her foot again, her 
eyes flashing fire. 

‘‘He could not help listening,” answered her 
sister, who seemed to take a pleasure in annoying 
the discomfited coquette. ‘This alcove is the 


centre of the spiral walk, as you would have 
remembered, if you had been less angry. The 
paths are bordered by lofty and impervious box- 
wood, and approach this spot by gradually les- 
sening circles. There was but one way for Mr. 
Sidney to escape, and that was through the 
avenue by which we were approaching. He 


hess, he groaned aloud. 
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evidently thought, by remaining silent, to escape 
; our notice altogether; and would have succeeded, 
; if we had turned back before reaching the alcove, 
‘ So I don’t see how you can call his conduct dis. 
; honorable.” 

The Lady Alicia was silenced. For a few 
{moments she stood, pouting her pretty lips, and 
then, with a light laugh, intended to conceal her 
chagrin, said, 

‘‘Well, instead of marrying a republican, | 
shall be somebody’s countess, I suppose: and 
that, after all, is better. I think, henceforth, I 

shall have firm faith in predestination. Man 
} proposes, but fate ordains. Heigho! Let us go 
{ back to the house.” 

As the Lady Jane had intimated, Paul had 
heard every word of the conversation. When the 
voices of the sisters first became distinguishable, 
and he discovered that the discussion bore upon 
himself, he rose from his seat, intending to leave 
the spot. But remembering, in time, the pecu- 
liar character of the approach to the alcove, and 
satisfied, from the vicinity of the speakers, that 
they were in the spiral walk, he sat down again, 
uncertain what to do. The heartless coquetry 
of the Lady Alicia, which she acknowledged so 
unblushingly, soon rendered him incapable of 
any part except that of a passive listener, other- 
wise his sense of delicacy would have taught 
him to attract by a cough, or other noise, the 
attention of the sisters. But the cold, calcu- 
lating selfishness of the Lady Alicia, her dupli- 
city, her wickedness even, as revealed in her 
confession to her sister, paralyzed Paul for the 
time. He had never fancied that any woman 
could be so base. He thought of Dora’s purity 
of character, and contrasting it with this mean- 
It was his involuntary 
cry of agony which had drawn the eyes of the 
Lady Jane toward him and called forth her shriek. 

On leaving the alcove, Paul strode, with rapid 
steps, to the stables, where, calling for a horse, 
he mounted and galloped fiercely away. He had 
no thought, at first, but for action. Like all 
highly developed physical organizations his in- 
stinct, in disappointment, grief or anger, was to 
seek excitement, and thus work off the pang. 
He turned into the most secluded road he knew, 
and dashed down it till buried in the recesses of 
the park. Here, at last, he slackened his rein, 
and began to think. 

He had really been more than pleased with the 
Lady Alicia, he had been fascinated: but that 
was now over. He had admired her, because he 
fancied her like Dora. But now, when he knew 
that her simplicity of character had been all 
assumed, when he saw her in her true colors, 
he despised her with a scorn that no words can 








describe. 
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Nor did he himself escape something of this 
contempt. ‘*How could I have been so weak,” 
he soliloquized, ‘‘as not to have detected this 
artful creature’s flattery.”’ 

But, in thus reflecting on himself, he was too 
severe. Paul was neither weak nor vain, but 
had fallen a victim where escape was impossible. 
No one, indeed, but a practiced male flirt, whose 
own duplicity would have rendered him suspi- 
cious, could have detected so accomplished a 
coquette as the Lady Alicia. 

Another, and juster subject of reproach now 
came up to Paul. ‘Why do I censure my own 
foolish weakness,” he said, ““when my greater 
crime has been to forget Dora? Though lost to 
me forever, the memory of her is better than a 
reality like this. Oh! the base, hollow coquette.” 

The dinner hour was at hand before Paul 
turned his horse’s head toward the house. In 
the interval he had thoroughly reflected on his 
position. The first idea had been to leave Henley 
Abbey immediately; but he now resolved to stay 
his visit out, as if nothing had oecurred. ‘The 
lady Alicia,” he said, with natural pride, ‘shall 
see, that if she fascinated me easily, I can as 
easily throw off her chains. The woman I ad- 
mire was not what the Lady Alicia is, but what 
she pretended to be. If she does not allude to 
the subject, neither will I; but she will under- 
stand, from the difference in my manner, that I 
am free again.” 

Meantime the Lady Alicia had gained her 
chamber, after parting with her sister in the 
corridor, and was now alone. In the presence 
of the Lady Jane she had put a restraint on 
her feelings, and strove, by her jesting tone, to 
obliterate the effect of the passion of tears into 
which she had at first been surprised. But now 
she gave free vent to her emotions. 

We have described the Lady Alicia as selfish, 
vain and unprincipled, but she was not without 
something of a heart. Perhaps no woman ever 
was. What little she possessed Paul Sidney had 
profoundly touched. Her designs on him, which 
had been, at first, dictated by pure whim, and 
afterward persisted in from love of conquest, 
had, for some time, been seriously carried on with 
the passionate, though secret desire to win his 
entire heart. But so insincere was her nature, 
that she had not only endeavored to mislead her 
sister as to the state of her feelings toward Paul, 
but she had actually, in a measure, deceived her- 
self. It was only within the last half hour that 
the full truth had burst upon her. 

Yes! she loved Paul, passionately and intensely ; 
but selfishly, as was her nature. Unaccustomed 
to disappointment in anything, the failure of her 
designs upon him seemed agonizingly painful. 
She was utterly heart-struck. It was torture to 





her to jest, as she had been compelled to do, 
with her sister; and now, on being released from 
espionage, she locked and double locked her door, 
with savage eagerness. 

That effected, she looked wildly around the 
room, as if still fearful that some one might be 
watching her: then, suddenly clasping her hands 
before her eyes, she burst into hysteric tears. 
In this paroxysm, partly of grief, partly of rage, 
she wept for some time, occasionally, with mad 
pride, biting her lips, or holding her handkerchief 
to her mouth, to stifle the noise of her sobs. She 
acted, indeed, like an insane person. Now she 
bewailed her folly in allowing Paul to overhear 
her; and now, with a sudden transition of feeling, 
she heaped expressions of hatred on the man she 
loved. Now she walked the room with passionate 
vehemence; now she rolled on the floor in a frenzy 
of despair. 

“He is lost, lost forever,” she cried, burying 
her face in her rich Axminster carpet. “And I 
loved him, oh! how I loved him—I whose heart 
no man had ever touched. Scores have sighed 
at my feet, but you, Paul,” she cried, sitting up, 
and speaking as if adjuring him, ‘‘you were the 
only one I could reverence: the rest I despised. 
Yet to think,” she added, changing her mood; 
and she gnashed her teeth as she spoke, “to 
think that I could have been such a fool as to 
talk to Jane as I did, in so public a place as the 
garden. Some fiend must have led me on to it.” 
Again her mood altered. “If I could only live 
over this day,” she cried, clasping her hands, 
and looking, with streaming eyes, above. “Oh! 
God, only the last hour even. But it cannot be, 
it is too late, he despises me.” And a burst of 
sobs interrupting her, she writhed on the floor 
again in agony. 

After awhile a torrent of different sensations 
swept over that ill-regulated soul. Her anger 
was now roused against Paul. She started to 
her feet, her brows corrugated, her small hand 
clenched; and began walking the apartment pas- 
sionately. 

“Why do I grieve for the loss of this fool?” 
she cried, savagely. Then, with a sneer, she 
added, ‘‘to think how I cozened him! They say 
that women are weak to flattery: I wonder if 
men are not more so. An American, a sans culotte 
—pshaw!” 

But this mood did not continue long. She 
loved Paul too well to continue in this strain. 
All that morning she remained in her room, 
the prey alternately to disappointed affection, to 
mortification, to rage, the first being the pre- 
vailing sentiment however. 

At last the bell rang to dress for dinner, and 
the loud alarum recalled her to the duties of 
ordinary life. She washed away the traces of 
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tears, freely bathed her face to compose her 
nerves, and attiring herself with unusual ele- 
gance descended to join the company. 

Her pride had regained its ascendancy. No 
one, to see that smiling face, would have imagined 
the tempest of passion which, but an hour before, 
had convulsed its every feature. Not for the 
world would the Lady Alicia have had her weak- 
ness suspected. 

But new mortifications were in store for her. 
Chance placed Paul by her side at the meal. But 
his manner, though studiously polite, was utterly 
changed. It wanted everything like sympathy, 
and the Lady Alicia experienced now, in all its 
agony, the woes of unrequited love. The torture 
she had so often, in her selfish vanity, inflicted 
on others, was now visited on herself. 

The next day had been set apart, by an arrange- 
ment made nearly a week preceding, for a pic-nic 
on the sea-shore. The Lady Alicia, sick at heart, 
would have pleaded illness and remained at home, 
only she feared that Paul would suspect the truth. 

It was a brilliant party that mustered on the 
lawn the morning of the excursion. The Lady 
Alicia had always, on such occasions, ridden her 
pet Arab, and she appeared, on this day, attired 
in a riding-dress as usual. Paul had generally 
accompanied her. But, on the present morning, 
she dared not invite him to her side as usual; and 
she waited, with a beating heart, to see whether 
he would choose a vehicle, or ride with her. She 
was angry at herself for this anxiety, but she 
could not help it. She was, indeed, as nervous 
as any village girl loving for the first time. 

Paul appeared at last, booted and spurred as 
usual, and leaping lightly into the saddle, turned 
his horse toward the group of fair equestrians. 
But, instead of attaching himself to the side of 
the Lady Alicia, he chatted with all in turn. Nor 
did he exchange more than a few necessary words 
with the Lady Alicia during the entire ride. 

The same reserve characterized his behavior 
during the day. The place chosen for the pic- 
nic was a wooded bluff, overhanging the ocean. 
An old ruin crowned the summit of the cliff, and 
beneath, a narrow strip of beach sloped to the 
water. While some of the party, by precipitous 
and narrow paths, descended to the shingle below, 
others remained on the heights, where grouping 
themselves on the grass, as in a picture by Wat- 
teau, they watched the white sails out to sea, 
chatted pleasantly, or listened to music. 


Paul was the charm of the loiterers. Never 


had he been more lively, agreeable or eloquent. 
The Lady Alicia, as if controlled by a spell, could 
not leave the group where he was, though she 
often resolved to do it, and was enraged at her- 
self for her weakness. To remain, indeed, was 
torture: but she could not depart. 


She found 
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an exquisite agony in watching his attentions to 
other women. Every smile he bestowed, at such 
times, was a dagger to her. Every moment he 
devoted to a fancied rival only increased her 
anger and hate. If, by chance, he looked toward 
her, her heart began to beat, like that of a girl 
of sixteen; but when,if he spoke, his cold, un. 
sympathizing, indifferent tones met her ear, she 
inwardly cursed both him and herself. 

The rack would have been preferable to such 
protracted agony. For, strange to say, the Lady 
Alicia, all through the day, hoped, in spite of 
reason, that Paul would relent: in this respect 
she was no wiser than the simplest rustic. The 
most accomplished coquette, when in love, is in- 
deed as weak as the silliest of her sex. It wag 
this constant hope, and the incessantly recurring 
disappointment, that rendered the torture of the 
Lady Alicia so acute. 

At last the party started to return. They had 
ridden some distance when the Lady Alicia, for 
a moment, threw her bridle on the horse’s neck, 
Unfortunately, just at that instant, a dog sprang 
at the animal from a copse by the road-side, 
Arab snorted wildly and set off at full gallop, 
For once, too, the Lady Alicia lost her presence 
of mind, and screamed in earnest. This assisted 
still further to terrify the animal. Several gen- 
tlemen immediately started in pursuit, but their 
effort to assist her only increased the peril, for 
Arab, hearing the rapid clatter of hoofs behind 
him, become more excited than before and led 
on at a terrible pace. His rider had now lost 
all control over him. It was soon apparent that, 
in his flight, the horse did not know what diree- 
tion he was taking; for he rushed forward re- 
gardless of impediments, as if blind. 

A wild, broken bit of unenclosed land, with s 
dwarf tree here and there on its rocky surface, 
lay before the Lady Alicia. On one side of this 
plain was a deep ravine, through which ran 4 
stream over innumerable stones. A more dan- 
gerous locality could not have presented itself.: 

Had Arab, however, kept straight on, there 
would have been little peril comparatively; but 
suddenly leaving the road, he darted madly in 
the direction of the ravine. His rider sat pale 
and apparently lifeless, clinging to the terrified 
beast, incapable of exertion. A cry rose simul- 
taneously from all who were sufficiently in ad- 
vance to behold this. The death of the Lady 
Alicia seemed inevitable. 

‘Oh! save my child,” shrieked Lady Henley. 
‘‘Will no one save my child?” And she looked 
frantically around. 

Paul caught that beseeching look, in which all 
a mother’s agony was concentrated. He had not 
joined in the chase after Arab, for he knew that 





it would only terrify the steed, without assisting 
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the Lady Alicia. But now, forgetting his wrongs, ; equalled by the instinct of the other. Paul, 
and remembering only the mother’s imploring ; foreseeing that he should intercept Arab only on 
look, he put spurs to his horse in the heroic effort } } the brink of the precipice, if it all, had, for some 
to save a life or lose his own. | moments before the meeting, galloped directly 
Fortunately he was mounted on a powerful ; along the edge of the ravine. He thus crossed 
hunter of the Irish breed, accustomed to follow ; the path of Arab at right angles, and had, after 
the hounds through the roughest sports, and ; the latter past, but little difficulty in turning his 
completely under control. Leaving the road, } } hunter from the abyss. Had he approached the 
therefore, he struck into the broken ground, } precipice in any other way, indeed, the impetus 
taking a diagonal course toward the ravine. He of his steed would have carried him over the cliff, 
calculated that Arab and he would meet on the } before it would have been possible to alter his 
edge of the precipice; and this, he knew, was the / course. 
only chance to save the Lady Alicia. When the Lady Alicia revived, she seemed to 
Every one comprehended, at once, the plan, ) know instinctively who had been her preserver. 
and wondered that no one but Paul had thought It was with a thrill of happiness that, on half 
of it. As if instinctively they drew in their} opening her eyes, she found herself on Paul's 
horses, and breathlessly gazed on the thrilling bosom. Oh! how she longed to tell him her 
spectacle. ; gratitude and love; to cast herself on his mercy; 
Faster and faster went Arab; but equally swift } to vow eternal constancy in return for his for- 
was the stride of the hunter. It was an appal-} giveness. But as yet she dared not. Hope, 
ling race. however, reawakened in her heart: and she 
A few minutes of intense suspense succeeded. } flattered herself that the time for such a reve- 
At last Arab, reeking with foam, and wild with ; lation might eventually come. For surely this 
fright, reached the edge of the abyss, over which } rescue would rekindle Paul’s affection. Such 
another leap would inevitably precipitate him. } things, at least, had been. She would tell him 
But close at hand, though separated by a tremen- she had been jesting in the conversation he 
dous stride, was the gallant hunter held firmly ; overheard. And as she thus thought every nerve 
in hand by Paul, who, half rising in his stirrups, ; quivered with delight. 
seemed preparing for some bold attempt. After that hasty glance, undetected by Paul, 
A half suppressed sob rose from the crowd. } she had remained with her closed eyes, nestling 
Then, with a desperate leap, Arab, as had been} to his broad bosom. Af last he reached the 
foreboded, disappeared down the ravine. } group of anxious spectators. Her mother, having 
The spectators shrieked aloud. For a moment } recovered from the swoon, was anxiously expect- 
all believed that the Lady Alicia had gone over ; ing them. 
the precipice with her steed. Her mother fainted “<I bring your daughter safely back,” said he, 
dead away with a sharp cry of agony. placing the seemingly inanimate form on the 
But the daughter, thanks to Paul, still lived. } cushions of the carriage. ‘She is not harmed, 
The hunter, urged to his utmost, by a keen ap- } but has only fainted.” 
plication of the spur, had passed, in a single | As he spoke, the Lady Alicia unclosed her eyes, 
tremendous stride, the distance between himself } and his, as she wished, was the first face that met 
and Arab; and Paul himself, having prepared, } her gaze. What a world of confusion, gratitude 
as we have seen, for the crisis, succeeded in} and reverence beamed from those speaking eyes. 
snatching the Lady Alicia from her saddle, at} “Oh! if I can but win his pity,” she thought, 
the very instant Arab took his final leap. Having ; ‘I may hope.” 
effected this, Paul rapidly swerved around, and} But Paul was apparently unmoved. Or, if not, 
the next moment was galloping back toward the } the profuse thanks of Lady Henley now demanded 
group of spectators. his attention: and he turned to the mother to 
The rescue had been effected by little short of } deprecate her gratitude. 
a miracle. Had Paul’s hunter became infected; «I cannot express the half of what I feel,” 
with Arab’s terror, or failed instantaneously to} she said,in conclusion. ‘But the dear child has 
obey spur and bit; had the foot of the Lady age | revived now, and may be more successful. Alicia, 
caught. in the stirrup; or had the stalwart arm } thank Mr. Sidney: for he has saved your life. 
of Paul missed its rapid clutch, both he and her | ; You are better now, darling—look up—and give 
he sought to rescue would have been carried him your hand.” 
together down the abyss, and shared the fate ie Coyly, yet gratefully she held it out. “My 
Arab, who was found, on the ensuing day crushed } preserver,” she murmured, in a low voice; and 
on the rocks below. with one glance of unutterable love, she averted 
But horse and rider had been true to each } her blushing face, and buried it on her mother’s 
other. The sagacity of the one had been almost ' bosom. 
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For once she was sincere. But alas! it was He bowed and turned away. 
too late. Paul, despising her the more for what Oh! bitter, bitter was your task, Lady Alicia, to 
he thought a new proof of duplicity, bowed low, { reconcile yourself to this last disappointment of 
but with an almost perceptible sneer, and turned ‘ your hopes. Never before had you known what 
away. It was well for the Lady Alicia that {love was, or perhaps, eager as you were for 
neither she nor others saw that look. To her : admiration, you would not have trifled so ruth- 
it would have given a new pang. To others it ‘ lessly with the hearts of others. 
might have revealed her degradation. But she had sowed the wind, and she was 

We wish we could fully describe the Lady ; reaping the whirlwind. To be rejected, after 
Alicia’s state of mind after this rescue. She loved she had demeaned herself thus, this was indeed 
Paul now with a passion that was frightful; but; cruel. In the darkness and silence of her own 
she still proudly kept her affection a secret from { apartment she gave vent to her emotions. 
all. His every look and.action she watched with ‘‘He saw that I loved him—my look and tone 
intense eagerness, hoping to find some evidence ; told him as much—and yet he coolly turned away 
of his relenting toward her. ‘from me.” She gnashed her teeth as she con- 

The day after the pic-nic, anxious to essay } tinued, ‘what would I not give for revenge! But 
another effort to regain him, the Lady Alicia { no,” she added, her mood changing, “I deserve 
watched an occasion for a moment's (e/e-a-tefe {it all. I have trifled with others, and now the 
with Paul; and when they were alone together, | om of my folly is given me to quaff. Yet I 
addressed him, | tial will not drink it. He must and shall 

‘«Mr. Sidney,” she said, with a faltering voice, {love me.” And, as she uttered these words, she 
trusting herself with only a single look at his | clenched her small hands and wildly walked the 
impassable face, and then letting her eyes fall; floor. ‘*But why do I talk thus? Je love me, 
embarrassed to the ground, ‘I have waited, all ; why he despises me,” and she laughed in bitter 
day, for this opportunity to thank you for your ‘scorn. Then, with a burst of tears, she added, 
heroism yesterday. I owe you everything, not ‘as she flung herself despairingly on the bed, 
only my life,” she added, hesitatingly, ‘*but the ; ‘*oh! I wish that I was dead.” 
knowledge of myself.” Again her eyes glanced Such is ever remorse, without true repentance. 
up at his face; and she saw, from his heightened {It is thus the lost torment themselves with un- 
color that he understood her. ‘Can you forgive ; availing regrets and self-reproaches made too 
me? Oh! I can never thank you enough.” ; late, 

It was skilfully done, thus to combine expres-; A week afterward, the term of his promised 
sions of gratitude with petitions for pardon; and § visit having expired, Paul left Henley Abbey for 
the fair penitent, for a moment, almost hoped $ Londen. His host urged him to stay, but he 
that Paul would relent, for his color went and ; civilly, though resolutely declined. The Lady 
came rapidly. But she mistook what were only ; Alicia was up, at early dawn, to watch his depar- 
signs of embarrassment, for proofs of reawakened ; ture, shrinking behind the curtain of her chamber 
affection. His words soon dispelled her dream. ; like a guilty thing; and when his carriage disap- 

‘*T have nothing ‘to forgive the Lady Alicin,” { peared at last, around a distant bend of the road, 
he said, in a cold, constrained voice, not even {she broke into furious reproaches against fate. 
affecting to misunderstand her, ‘‘but much to Her Jast hope, nourished secretly against all 
forgive myself. Her life I saved, under God, as ‘ hope, as woman will sometimes nourish hope, 
I would that of any other fellow creature. In {had vanished; and she cursed him, herself and 
thanking me she gives to the instrument the i heaven, gnashing her teeth in fury and despair. 
meed due to the Creator,” 3 (10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying And all his loving heart with blies is warm; 
’Mid goldva meadows rich with clover dew; ; So Noon, unnoticed, seeks the Western shore, 
She calls, but he still thinks of nought, save playing, } And man forgets that Noon returns no more. 
. . : ? 
And 80 she smiles, and waves him an adieu; } Night tappeth gently at a casément gleaming 
Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, With the thin fire light, flick’ring faint and low, 
Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn! returns no more, By which a grey-haired ian is sadly dreaming 


O’er pleasures gone, as all life’s pleasures go; 


Noon cometh, but the boy, to manhood growing, 


Heeds not the time—he sees but one sweet form, Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
One young fair face from bower of jasmine glowing, } Silent and dark—and he returns no more. ™. 5. 
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DAY DREAMS. 





BY W. T. RICHARDS. 





We all have day dreams. To some, they come; blended colorings! They are to the sickened 
like bright, sweetly beaming pictures, haloed all} heart like moonbeams dancing through the 
around with glory, as if painted by that spirit, ' storm, like plaintive music echoing at night 
fancy, with the mellow, glowing tints borrowed through lonely corridors! 
from a crimsoned sunrise, or they spread out} And these dreams come round us in all times 
before the enraptured sight in one vast pano-; and places. Even in the crowded thoroughfare, 
rama, among whose everchanging scenes and } some glad word, some light laughter, some young 
glorious harmonies the restless soul may roam ; face beaming amid that world of selfishness, will 
as if through fairy land, catching here and there} awaken long trains of mingled thoughts; and by 
a glimpse, a foretaste of Elysium! To others,; our warm firesides we seem to see among the 
to those whose eyes are dimmed with tears, and } burning embers half-forgotten scenes, mingled 
on whose hearts misery has flung her death-like } with the pencilings of creative fancy. And 
pall, when the mind with magic wish would call} music too will call them up. Ay, music, that 
them up they seem all dark and shadowy, bereft} soul ennobling art, the only one that spirits ever 
of sunlight, clouded with sorrow, deeper shades practice, the only one that lives in heaven—that 
seem checkered on them, intertwined with wilder } incarnation of the thoughts of angels, with its 
griefs; or they are like phantoms wrapped in} ever-varying strains and swelling notes—with 
sulphurous storm clouds, with great wings tipped } its skyward rushing peals of hallelujahs and its 
with the lurid lightning pictured by that demon, } winged songs of praise!—with its wild, gushing 
dread despair! t mclodien and its heart-thrilling magic trills— 

Some spend their lives in dreaming, in painting } with its enrapturing, ringing tones of gladness— 
on the mists and clouds that veil the future, fan-{ with its low, mournful numbers, the embodiment 
tastic visions of goals reached, of golden crowns, ; of sadness—-with its full expression of deep- 
of fame’s laurel chaplets, and of a world’s homage } seated feelings, seems to fling a spell around us, 
to their well-earned greatness; while others, such } and to summon up bright spirit forms that weave 
as would rather strive to reach high heaven, by} those lingering, quivering notes with gleams of 
toiling up their mountain pile of earthly common } sunshine and with moonlight lustre, and form for 
places, than to rise thither in Elijah’s sunlight } the soul a fairy car, and borrow seraph’s pinions 
chariot, are ever crushing in their cold reid | for it, and bear it upward till there are out- 
all the warm aspirations, and the lofty longings } stretched beneath all the glories of the earth’s 
for something higher, that their souls may never} extended landscapes—wide-spread Savannah val- 
dream the bright day dreams of this life that} leys blooming with ten thousand tropic flowers; 
awaken wishes for a better! ; lovely dells and tree-crowned peaks; winding 

How soothing and how blessed are these day } rivers and bright cascades; wooded isles and 
dreams! How the wearied mind, overcharged; murmuring seas; old forests with the flickering 
with griefs and disappointments, will oftentimes; sunlight gleaming through their dim, twilight 
build up for itself, on some slight foundation, } shades and ghostly glaciers, wrapping their snow 
gleams of hope that glimmer far away on its} robes all about them, and in their icy armor 
horizon, airy castles, in whose beauteous halls? standing as if to defend from desecration their 
hung round with memory’s pictures it will revel, ; own haunted realms. Higher yet the fancied 
tasting of pleasure’s sweetly flowing nectar, feast-} chariot is borne amid dreamy mists, and golden 
ing on love’s precious words! And then, how ? clouds, and bright blue ether, among the rolling 
the bright basis seems to rise, expand, like some ; worlds, archangel’s thrones, till fame’s far-distant 
volcanic island springing up amid old Ocean's} temple seems to burst upon us, with its white 
waste, rearing its dim superstructure nearer to} beacon blazing from out its Iris dome, and with 
the skies; and when some touch from that grim } its lofty columns formed of heaven’s own light; 
spectre, stern reality, rocks’ to and fro those? and the great goddess seated on a beaming star, 
shadowy piles and dispels the pleasing visions, ; with her sceptre twined with laurel leaves—and 
how they seem like breaking clouds at morn, } round her ranged the mighty intellects that she 
more glorious in their shattered forms and! had crowned, pale Dante with his gloomy brow, 
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and god-like Milton with his solemn harp, and } borne, we almost grasp the crown that she has 
gigantic Angelo, with his lofty aspect, like to his proffered, and we wake and find it but a dream 
own great Moses. Nearer and nearer we are } as fleeting as the strains that gave it birth! 





THE CHILD AMONG THE TREES. 





BY MES. M. D. MORTON, 





One clear and sunny afternoon, “For why should I his kindness share, 
I near’d the lovely wood, To fill my life with joy, 

That years and years so green and cool, And ne’er that kindness, or that love 
Had near the village stood. My thoughts, and acts employ?’ 


_ 


eee 


And there between the parting boughs, And then she rais’d her tiny hands 





I saw a little child; And pray’d for Heav’nly grace, 
Her lap was cover’d o’er with flow’rs, That she might walk in wisdom’s ways, 
And musingly she smil’d. And daily duty trace. 
I then sat down beneath the shade, There grateful mention too was made 
(To cool my heated face) Of home, of friends, and flow’rs, 
And carefully, no noise I made, Nor were the teachers then left out, 
Lest fear should change her place. With whom she spent her hours. 
And soon with accent clear and good As her devotion soon was o’er, 
She sung a pretty song, I fear’d she'd leave the wild, 
Which I with gladness would have joined, And then (observing Nature’s laws) 
And wish’d she would prolong. I gently near’d, and smiled. 
“T know who made the little flow’rs And spake with heartfelt tenderness, 
With which I love to play; For how could I but love 


I know who made the leafy bow’rs, 
To which I love to stray. 


One who, with winning gentleness, 
Had done as I approve? 


“T know they’re tokens kindly sent 
To prove a Father’s love! 

And I will humbly seek His grace, 
That He may me approve. 


We there in converse spent awhile, 
Then parted with a kiss; 

May faithful teachers often find 
On earth a sim’lar bliss. 


eee 


THE ANGEL OF MUSIC. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Try voice, oh! Vesper of the radiant even! 2 As if the Lord the bended Heavens had cloven, 
Rained round our souls such songs of joy last night, And down descending from his throne on high, 
It seemed some fiery star had burst in Heaven, With fiery vestments, out of lightnings woven, 
And scattered on the earth its crown of light; Had clothed my soul for immortality; 
Which so inspir’d me that I felt like weeping, ; And I could hear the gates of glory moving 
But could not weep, my joy was so divine— { On musical golden hinges far above, 
Such harvests of rich bliss forever reaping, And see God’s smile the works of Christ approving, 


I seemed in Heaven—for Heaven was surely thine! Because Christ’s works are moulded in His love. 


Such sweet melodious plaints were round me raining, ! Oh! such another night of Heavenly rapture 
Filling my soul with undefiled delight— ; Would shrive my soul of every earthly sin, 

Like Joy’s sweet voice of too much bliss complaining— } For thy sweet songs inspire me more than Scripture, 
It seemed that Heaven was opened to my sight; Thou angel at Heaven’s gates to let me in! 


And I could hear the blissful angels singing, ; For they have purged me of all dross of sorrow, 
And see the Heavenly hosts around me fly, And purified me for the life to be 
y , 
And felt such instinct in my soul for flying, ay fitted me to go to Heaven to-morrow, 


I seemed an angel, too, that could not die. 


And I would go—if I could only go with thee! 
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THE OUTLAW. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48, 


Arnivep at the castle of her uncle, the neon She half arose, and looked wildly about. All 
met her with joy, and with the news that her | appeared to her like a dream; and a torrent of 
bridegroom would arrive that evening. Lwuit-{ tears which broke from her eyes, relieved her 
zarde had expected this, and yet the information } loadened heart. 
affected her like a thunder-stroke. She was; ‘How do you feel, dear cousin?” asked Fred- 
unable to answer. The fatigue and unfortunate ; eric. 
journey—the chambermaid had already related “Oh, God! you weep! If I had thought that 
the accident—served her as an excuse to retire } this could effect you so much,” said the old count, 
to her apartment. Here she threw herself upon “T would nove prepared you for it; but who could 
a chair. A tempest arose within her breast. } believe 
Pain and shame, longing and fear, awe and love, Luitzarde tried to collect herself, and said: ‘*do 
aversion and dejection, waged a terrible combat { not be uneasy, dear uncle! and you, Frederic, 
in her soul. forgive my foolish agitation! I could not help 

But soon voices began to be heard in the castle, ; it; but nowit is over—I feel better again.” She 
doors were opened and closed, footsteps re-echoed } arose, and exerted herself to look cheerfully upon 
through the halls—Frederic had arrived. She { her cousin, and to speak to him about his journey, 
had to collect herself, and meet him in a becom- { and his residence at Vienna. It gave her inde- 
ing manner. { scribable pain to maintain an appearance of good 

She arose. Her whole body trembled, and her ‘ spirits, but she succeeded. 
knees smote together. ‘Oh, God! what is this?” Frederic began to talk, the father listened with 
she exclaimed. ‘What is the matter with me?” | inward gratification, and Luitzarde’s excited feel- 
During this agitation, as she sorrowfully uplifted { ings were calmed. 
her hands, the stranger's ring fell from the folds $ ; From this time it was understood in the castle 
of her handkerchief. She was struck with terror, ‘ that Luitzarde loved her bridegroom with all her 
as if a spirit stood before her; but footsteps ap- ; ‘heart, and Frederic made use of all means in 
proached her room, and she took up the ring, gave : ‘ his power to become worthy of this inclination. 
it a hasty kiss, and hid it in its former place. ; Luitaarde felt this by a thousand attentions paid 

The door of the drawing-room was opened. ‘ ‘ her, and by the exertions to conjecture her desires 
She heard her uncle, accompanied by another. {and to serve her. The numerous packages and 
Summoning all her resolution, she proceeded to ; trunks which Frederic had brought with him, 
meet them. Her uncle stood before her, and with ‘ ; contained not only paintings, but also tools and 
him was a young man, in whose accomplished { instruments of all kinds. If she expressed a wish 
features she discovered the traits of the friend of } for anything, it was immediately procured for her. 
her childhood: and she bowed gracefully and low. Frederic superintended the improvement of 

“‘This is my son, my Frederic, your Frederic,” ; the whole castle, and he not only spoke to and 
said the count, joyfully; and turning to his son, 3 encouraged the laborers, but could lend a hand 
he added, ‘‘and this is your bride.” ‘himself. Some of the apartments he ornamented 

‘«My beautiful bride,” exclaimed Frederic, and § with his own drawings, others he painted. He 
spread out his arms to receive her. But the } was punctual, able, gentle, obliging, intelligent, 
agitation of Luitzarde had now reached its crisis; {and talented. Luitzarde acknowledged all this; 
an indescribable pain shot through her breast, a i she appreciated his worth, she honored his good 
shriek escaped from her lips, and she sank fainting ; ‘ heart, and she was determined to give him her 
upon Frederic’s shoulder. hand; but in solitary hours, she could not silence 

When Luitzarde recovered from her swoon, she } a rebellious feeling which painted to her another 
found herself on a bed, her uncle holding her } form, and drew her to make comparisons which a 
in his arms. Frederic was kneeling before her ; second thought forbade her to engage in. 
couch; and a chambermaid administered cordials. While Frederic thus busied himself in a hundred 
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different ways, and Luitzarde endeavored, with a 
settled mind, to move in the accustomed bonds, } in Vienna. She spoke cheerfully and laughingly 
and cheerfully to meet the*newer and holier ones } of the pleasure which such a bird would give her, 
—as the old count had determined on the mar- of its company in solitary hours, when business 
riage of his children the coming spring—all other $ or indisposition prevented her uncle, or painting 
things, which happen in the course of time, had } forbade her cousin being at her side. The con- 
their regular current. Every guest, every inhabi- { versation, the parrot, and the pleasure it would 
tant of the castle or the village, whose business or } afford, had long been forgotten, when one morning 
inclination had taken him to a neighboring city, 
brought new accounts of robberies and murders 
perpetrated by Black Fred. Mixed up with these 3 ceeded, she discovered, with terror and astonish- 
tales of horror, were others of revileries, tricks, } ment, a cage containing a beautiful parrot. How 
or incomprehensible risks, such as only insolence } did the cage get to her window, she reflected, for 
or contempt of ail danger could suggest—scenes ; the casement which was on the second story of a 
where the bold freebooter, merely to make good § castle built on a perpendicular rock, and accessi- 
a foolish promise he had given, or to punish an 3 ble only to the boldest adventurer? She thought 
act of injustice, exposed his liberty and his life. at first it was some one in the castle—her cousin, 

Since her adventure with the merchant of Bud- § perhaps, who might have suspended it there with 
weis, Luitzarde listened to these reports with } little trouble, from a window of the adjoining 
much anxiety. Although the ring, upon which ; room. She took the bird in, ran to her uncle, 
was engraved a beautiful escutcheon, gave rather { and returned thanks to her cousin. All were 
for a favorable representation of its owner, yet it { astonished and confounded; and Frederic made 
was in itself no real source of information; andin § it clear to her, through a number of little circum- 
spite of an inward aversion, a mysterious power stances, that he could not have been on her wing 
always led her back to the thought, which she { of the castle that night. All the people in the 
contemplated with fear and yet with inexpressible { castle were searched, but nothing was discovered. 
delight, that she had probably been near the ter- Luitzarde kept the parrot, meantime, and 


possess a parrot, as she had seen one with a friend 





on rising, a singular cry struck upon her ear. 
Hurrying to the window whence the voice pro- 
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rible one—near him bfore whom all trembled— 


and that she had received the most tender atten- ‘ 


tion and sympathy from the savage freebooter. 
But there were causes besides these occasional 


amused herself with its chatterings; and certain 
thoughts, which would "ever return, made the 
bird dear to her, and yet filled her heart with 
terror when she considered how it may have 


g 

reports and conversations, which brought the come to her window. One day, while sitting in 
picture in the castle, of \:!ich we have already { her room, lost in deep meditation, the parrot sud- 
spoken, incessantly before her mind. » For some denly cried, ‘Victor! oh, Victor!” This name, 
time past she had been quite sensible of being ‘ and the sigh which accompanied it, startled her. 
surrounded by an unknown power, and exposed ‘ She jumped up, ran to the cage, and asked the 
to mysterious influences. The orgin of these she ‘ bird who had taught him those words, as if he 
could not discover. Yet every little desire, which { could understand her. But the bird only re- 
she had unintentionally made known, was grati- } peated, ‘oh, Victor!” and Luitzarde, who im- 
fied by some secret hand; and many cares, which } mediately thought of the son of her mother’s 
fell to her lot as superintendent of the household, ‘lover, her own betrothed, felt an inexpressible 
disappeared as if by accident. Furniture and { horror: she shrunk as if the spirits of the dead 
other articles, which she required for the family ; surrounded her. But soon her clear mind was 
and for herself, arrived safely at the castle,  recomposed, and ashamed of her fright, she in- 
although they were brought through the most ; duced the bird to repeat the name again and 
suspicious parts of the country, and where rob- again. 

beries were committed all around. At the dis-} The parrot, and the manner in which he came 
tance of three or four miles from her residence : to the castle, engaged the attention of all its in- 
all was quiet; and persons with hands full of { habitants. The majority had much sport with 
money could travel through the most impene-: the chattering and artful animal; but the old 
trable forests surrounding her. A protecting ; count shook his head, as he compared this with 
divinity seemed to soar over her neighborhood; other secret efforts with which an invisible power 
and many a petty theft which had been com- seemed to surround Luitzarde, and which could 
mitted, in former times, upon any of her uncle’s } not escape the observation of the members of his 
dependents, was restored in the most secret; family. Count Frederic was more uneasy than 
manner, Every such act entered the breast of : the rest: he made inquiries everywhere, searched 
Luitzarde like a dagger, and still more impressed ; the whole castle and its environs, and was on the 
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her mind with an object already too dear. : constant look-out, but all to no purpose. 
Once, while at table, she expressed a wish to 


In this manner a few days passed, when & 
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distant relative of the house, the Countess Bell- } 
heim, came on a visit. Her dominions were at } 
a distance of a few days’ journey, and nothing ; 
short of pressing business, which she had to } 
transact with the old count, could have induced } 
her to undertake so long a journey in winter, } 
and in the midst of the frightful reports of the } 
insecurity of the roads, which then existed. All 
received her with joy. Luitzarde had long been > 
deprived of the society of her sex; and early next 
morning she took the countess to her sleeping- } 
room, where female work, dresses, and a thousand ' 
similar things, gave occasion for lively conversa- } 
tion. Suddenly the parrot raised his voice, and } 
orying, ‘‘ Victor! oh, Victor!” attracted the notice 
ef the countess. ; 

‘‘What is this?” she exclaimed, very much} 
slarmed; ‘‘this parrot—here—in your room?” } 


iously. 


-It is my parrot!” cried the other. ‘TI had } 
him many years, and he was taken from me in a ; by that name, and he taught the bird to speak it, 


quite unaccountable manner.” 

Luitzarde was embarrassed. ‘‘ Heaven knows,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I have no knowledge s 

“T believe it, I believe it, but how did he come 
into your hands?” 

Luitzarde related all. The countess was aston- 

ished, and shook her héad. ‘‘ Understand this 
who can,” she cried; ‘‘but to satisfy us that I 
am right, have the kindness to open the cage a 
little.” 
» Luitzarde did so. ‘Coco! Coco!” called the 
countess, caressingly, and the parrot turned his 
head toward the voice, shook his wings, and flew 
out of the cage in the direction of the countess, 
who held forth her hand. The bird immediately 
placed himself on it, began to fondle her, and 
gave every sign of the recognition of his former 
mistress.” 

“The bird belongs to you,” said Luitzarde, 
gloomily; ‘‘I see it. Take him,” and she turned 
away with bitter emotion. 

But the countess replied that she would not 
deprive Luitzarde of so much pleasure, and en- 
treated her now to accept the parrot. 

“Stolen property?” returned Luitzarde, as her 





1 “Do you know him?” cried Luitzarde, anx- } 
; 
; 


} ‘Nothing, absolutely nothing,” exclaimed Luit- 
? 


Luitzarde, ‘but that I can look upon the bird no 
longer; I beg, I entreat you, to take him away 
immediately, or——lI will let him escape through 
the window. What do I care about him? Oh, 
God! he was stolen!” 

The vehemency, the gushing tears with which 
Luitzarde spoke these last words, startled the 
countess. She insisted no longer, and quietly 
remarked that she would take the bird away. 

The countess now introduced different subjects 
of conversation to divert her deeply moved friend, 
in which she at length succeeded; and Luitzarde 
became calm enough to ask her who in her heuse 
was called Victor, and why the parrot always pro- 
nounced that name with a sigh? 

** Victor?” asked the countess, in astonishment. 
*‘Nobody in my house is called by that name, and 


} he never knew the word as long as I had him, 


which was nearly three years.” 
Luitzarde was silent. 
‘‘Undoubtedly your unknown knight is called 


” 


to remind you of him. This may lead to a—— 


; zarde, violently. ‘*I know no man of that name. 


> Heaven knows I do not.” 
The countess said no more, as she found that 


} anything relating to the bird affected Luitzarde 
very violently; but she had her own opinion on 
the subject, and could not help imparting it to 
; Count Frederic on the same evening. 
He, who knew but little of what was going on, 
; and who had suspected nothing from the various 
} emotions in the heart of his bride, was not alittle 
> excited by what he heard from the countess. He 
) arrived at different and quite conflicting opinions, 
: but was unable to find any certain traces to-con- 
} firm his suspicions; at length he received com- 
} fort from the fact that Luitzarde gave away the 
parrot, thinking he had not much to fear from a 
} rival who made such ambiguous presents, and 
} which were again given away so ambiguously. 
} The time had now arrived when the countess 
> was to take leave; and since the reports of mur- 
| dees, which she had heard while at the castle, 
} alarmed her very much, the old count saw no 
possibility of satisfying his kinswoman but by 


pride began to rise. But she immediately re- giving her another companion. ‘I would delight 
covered herself, and continued, ‘‘yes, yes, you } to perform this little act of gallantry myself for 
are right, countess, and I thank you for your} my pretty aunt,” he said, ‘‘but my gout will not 


kind offer, but I cannot accept it. I hate the 
bird, siace I know how I came to have it.” 

The countess expostulated in a friendly man- 
ner; she told her that he who conveyed it to her 
at the risk of his life, might be quite innocent, 

“No, no!” exclaimed Luitzarde, vehemently, 
“this cannot be!” 

‘Then you know it?” 

“I know nothing, nothing whatever,” replied 


> permit me to go out in this kind of weather. 
Frederic, you must accompany her.” 

‘*With much pleasure,” replied Frederic, as he 
arose and made his compliments to the countess. 
But Luitzarde saw the reluctance with which he 
submitted to the request. 

The journey was began the next morning, and 
on the third day Count Frederic again arrived 
}at the paternal castle. Luitzarde met him at 
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the entry. She could not suppress some little ; assured one another that when they meet him 
anxiety for the fate of the friend of her childhood, } again, he should not escape them. The clergy- 
although the uncle tried to comfort her, and pro- } man arose, and walking up to them, said, ‘if you 
duced all reasonable arguments against her soli- ; ; are so certain of your subject, why did you not 
citude. But the cause which really excited this } ‘ long since stop this man’s terrible perpetrations?’ 
trouble of mind, and which rested even with her } But the dragoons continued to talk and boast on, 
upon mere suspicions, she was careful to conceal. {as rude soldiers generally do. I could clearly 
Frederic was moved by this visible sympathy; he ; see that the clergyman only mocked them, and 
tenderly embraced his bride, who soon discovered ; ; it appeared to amuse him to hear how high and 
by his appearance that something remarkable had ; courageous these fellows estimated themselves, 
happened, of which he longed to tell her. $ and how they would treat Black Fred if he should 
‘Imagine for a moment, Luitzarde,” he cried: ; fall into their power. ‘And if he were now in the 
“but wait! my father must hear it too! Just! midst of you?’ said the divine, in a voice which, 
come in!”. He drew her along with himself into ‘I confess it, chilled my blood for a moment, and 
the apartment of the old count, and as soon as confused the dragoons. We all looked at each 
the first salutations and inquiries were through, $ other strangely, each one expecting to discover 
he began to relate the great news. ‘Father! (in his neighbor the abhored freebooter. While 
Luitzarde!” he cried, ‘‘think what has happened ; ‘ this scene was passing, the schoolmaster, who 
to me, what I have lived to see; I have seen Black ¢had been away for a short time, re-entered, and 
Fred!” gave the divine a sign. 
“‘Black Fred!” they both exclaimed. “<¢T am Black Fred!’ now exclaimed the latter, 
“Yes, yes, bodily, as I now see you, and I have ‘in a voice of thunder. He threw off his false 
even spoken to him!” hair, and stood in our midst in raven curls, ter- 
‘‘Spoken with the freebooter?” exclaimed the { rible, yet beautiful. At the same time he drew 
father. ‘Then he is taken?” a pistol. ‘He who ventures near will have his 
‘Not that,” answered Frederic. i brains blown out!’ he cried. The supposed 
‘*Were you attacked?” asked Luitzarde, terri- ; schoolmaster unsheathed an immense sabre and 
fied. ‘ covered his master’s retreat. We were all spell- 
“‘Lord preserve us!” cried Frederic; ‘I have ; bound, and the robbers were gone.” 
spoken to him as I now speak with you—calmly ‘*Oh! the deuce,” cried the old count, ‘this is 
and deliberately.” ; too bad! Are you not ashamed? Could not one 
‘‘Then let us hear,in the name of heaven,” of you venture to attack the freebooters?” 
said the old count, impatiently. ‘But, dear father, the smallest number were 
And Frederic began: ‘This morning I had ; armed.” 
to wait for horses at the first station from the *¢And did you not follow them?” 
countess’ castle. To be more secure, I Benge ; “Yes. The dragoons jumped up instantly, but 
it best to conceal my name and rank, therefore I ; ' the girths of their horses were cut in two, and 
took no separate apartment, but seated myself in ; when they attempted to mount, they rolled with 
the bar-room. There were all kinds of people ; cover and saddle from their steeds. The two rob- 
present: farmers, office-holders, and also a few of ‘ bers galloped away with a contemptuous laugh.” 
the dragoons who have orders to reconnoitre the ‘Well, this is too provoking!” said the father; 
country. These latter cursed and swore, and ; “a room full of people, and soldiers among-them, 
made a great noise, and related various wild { yet they could not take two robbers who made 
stories about robbers, and twice, they said, they ; themselves scornfully known!” 
had been quite close to the tracks of Black Fred, Count Frederic tried to explain, but the father 
who was known to hover around this vicinity, so ; insisted that it was a shame; and Luitzarde 
that I began to feel uneasy, since it was possible } burned with the desire to ask her cousin for a 
that I might be detained here so long, that I { description of Black Fred. 
would be compelled to travel at night. While ‘Permit me,” he said, ‘‘to keep this for a time 
thus thinking, the door opened, and a clergyman, ; a secret. In a few days you shall be completely 
dressed like a country-parson, followed by his : and quite unexpectedly satisfied.” 
schoolmaster, entered. He was a young man,; Luitzarde had to yield. But now, much less 
elegantly formed, whose appearance and rank ‘ than before, could she banish a certain form from 
commanded the rude soldiers to silence. He her memory, or cease to think that her cousin 
ordered some wine for himself and his com- ; played but a very indifferent part at the side of 
panion, drank moderately, and kept quiet. By- ; the bold robber. 
and-bye the dragoons again became vociferous, On the expiration of two days, during which 
and asserted that they knew Black Fred quite § time Frederic had managed to prevent Luitzarde 
well. They painted him in terrible colors, and } from entering the picture-hall, he called her, ina 
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triumphant tone, from her apartment, promising } picture of the unhappy knight, the despair in 
to show her something very mysterious. He took which a creature noble by nature was lost, pain- 
her directly to the painting of the unfortunate { fully arose before her; and the prospects of a 
knight, which she had often contemplated with terrible future, when fe, similarly loaded with 
sorrow, and said, ‘behold, Luitzarde!” $ chains, robbed of liberty and of the light of day, 
She retreated with horror. The prisoner’s face ; should count with deep grooves, in the gloomiest 
was now turned directly toward her, and the fea- ; despair, the duration of a miserable existence— 
tures of the unknown one stared upon her in the : this prospect almost rent her heart. And behind 
gloomiest despair, with large and deep eyes. ‘ this dark scene of the dungeon—what was there 
With a dismal shriek she struck her hands upon shown her?—death by the hangman’s hands, and 
her face and took to flight. Frederic followed ‘ the eternal loss of a soul which God had created 
her. He found her trembling in every limb in ; for happiness, for which a Saviour’s blood was 
an adjoining room, leaning against a pillar. Her shed, and which would probably now yet be sus- 
bosom heaved tempestuously, and she was in the ; ceptible of better feelings! One thought she 
greatest excitement. ‘entertained, which busied her continually—it 
“My God,” he cried, ‘‘what is the matter? { was a bright spot upon which her soul, amid the 
Can a miserable painting frighten you so much? } desolate confusion, looked with eagerness and a 
You know we have often contended about it. { growing love—to save his soul, if possible, and 
You found the painting so attractive because the : bring this youth, to whom she could not deny the 
features of the prisoner could not be seen, and ; most sincere sympathy, and who had treated her 
one could imagine them as he pleased. I always; nobly and kindly, from his terrible course of 
asserted that it was only the artifice of the pain- crime. The more she thought of this project, 
ter, who did not venture to portray the pain and } the brighter it gleamed toward her; she believed 
the despair of the prisoner. Now I have attempted | that it would be the worthy object of a whole 
to solve the problem, and gave the prisoner the ; ‘ life-time; and she designed a thousand ve and 
face of the captain of the robbers.” ‘ possibilities to bring it about. 
“Oh! oh!” cried Luitzarde, and shuddered. $ In the meantime winter slowly began to ap- 
“It resembles him as much as possible, I assure ; proach his end. Warm winds passed over the 
you, and your astonishment speaks well for the { earth, and melted the snow on the mountains; 
intended effect. Only come and look at it another the ice on the streams gave way; the silent tor- 
time.” $ pidity of winter yielded to the sounds of the 
“For no price in the world!” she cried, reso- falling rain and the unfettered waves; the pre- 


‘lutely. <I shall enter that hall no more.” ; sence of spring and of vigor became visible in 


“Be not so childish! It was a bold thought ; the animated and in the inanimated world. 
of mine, I confess; but I would very much regret Frederic thought with great pleasure of the 
if I had succeeded so completely as to make the ; approaching marriage day; Luitzarde felt her 


aor 


) painting disagreeable to you. I find——” ; breast expand with painfally sweet anticipations, 


‘Find what you please,” she cried; ‘*but be ’ whose subject, however, was not that day; on the 
assured you have inflicted a lasting pain.” ‘ contrary, every intimation in that direction, and 
“Pardon, child, that was not intended; I can ; these intimations increased daily, struck as with 
well understand how the first view could frighten ‘an icy hand into the warm flower-garden of her 


you, but I cannot conceive——” ; dark, gloomy hopes. But as it was the desire of 
“Oh, my God, my God!” cried Luitzarde, and ; her uncle, the clearly expressed will of the whole 
her tears again broke forth. family, and Frederic was so honest, so attentive 


Frederic stood in amazement. He attempted ; toward her, she suppressed her rebellious feelings, 
to compose her; and though it was painful to him and took pains to participate in the joy of the 
to see his fair bride so violently agitated, yet in whole house on the approaching and delightful 
reality it flattered his vanity, attributing the ; event. 
whole to the effect of his great skill. But unexpected and important business, which 

At length Luitsarde became calm. She retired } required the old count’s presence at Prague, com- 
to her apartment, but not again through the hall. § pelled him to postpone the marriage day of his 

The old count heard of the incident; he very j chitown to an indefinite time. Frederic was to 
much disapproved of his son’s vain fancy, and } remain in the castle and attend to all the neces- 
ordered the painting to be removed to another } sary preparations; but Luitzarde, for whom it was 
place, that his niece should not be compelled, day not suitable to tarry at home, was to accompany 
after day, to take a circuitous course through ther uncle. 
damp halls. But even when the painting was} The journey was begun with the necessary 
at a distance, and her usual way again free, she ; measures of circumspection, of which Frederic 
could not pass through the hall but that the ' was arduons in reminding them. Two days had 
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happily passed, and the travellers already thought , Now we can account for many strange things; 
themselves beyond danger,when suddenly,as they ; and for the gift of the stolen parrot among the 
rode through a cense forest, where the bad roads ; rest. A ridiculous, and yet terrible and shameful 
constrained the carriage to move but slowly, : love, truly, between my niece and a robber-cap- 
mounted robbers galloped toward them from : tain!” 
both sides, and with drawn pistols compelled the } These words cut deep and painfully into Luit- 
coachman to halt. The servants, who assumed i zarde’s breast, and she could not retain her tears; 
an attitude of defence, were pulled down, and the ; but from the open wound arose the pride and the 
freebooters savagely demanded the money and ' resolution not to deny the unfortunate man, but 
treasures which the count carried. He replied ; to remain true to the cause of him who, in the 
courageously; but one of the robbers drew a ; midst of his intractability, was yet susceptible of 
pistolet and aimed it at him. » Luitzarde, at this, ; better feelings. 
remembered the ring, she sprang up, tore it from Mostly silent, and in deep meditation, they 
her bosom, and holding it before the robber cried, , arrived at Prague. Count Martinitz attended to 
‘shonor the orders of your captain!” The robber i his business, and at the same time made secret 
retreated, looked at the ring, lifted his hat, called | inquiries about the ring. Luitzarde felt herself 
his comrades together with a whistle, and all gal- { closely watched, and not so unrestrained as she 
loped into the thicket and disappeared. ‘had been in the country. This grieved her, as 
After a long pause of silent astonishment, the { she was guilty of no transgression, not even of a 
count said, ‘‘what is this?” Luitzarde, blushing : censurable neglect. She had sincerely contended 
deeply, had to confess and relate how she had ; against alluring remembrances ; she thought noth- 
received the ring. The servants collected them- ; ing else but to give her hand to Frederic, and be 
selves, the carriage was again set in motion, and } his true and affectionate wife. More he himself 
the journey resumed, all being terrified and con- ; requested not, for he could not give more; and 
fused by the sudden change of circumstances. It ; the little place, probably wrapt in shadow and 
was with ill-humor that Count Martinitz listened ‘ mist, which a certain form occupied in her breast, 
to the report of his niece. A rebber’s affection ; was passed quite openly in her cousin’s breast by 
for her, the visible sympathy which the wild youth ; his collections and specimens of art; she could 
knew how to infuse into her heart, the contem- ; not’ think of having committed any wrong. 
plation of the fate of his son—all this excited ; The history of the count’s wonderful delivery 
painful emotions within him; but he maintained ; from the hands of the robbers, produced a great 
gloomy silence, and desired only to see the ring. ; sensation at Prague. The domestics who did not 
Luitzarde gave it to him. ‘My God!” he ex- ; know the real proceedings, had given confused and 
claimed, ‘this is the Lans-Kian coat of arms! ; incorrect reports of it. Going from one mouth 
This is a seal-ring which I have often seen on the to another, they soon réached the chancellor of 
finger of my friend, though without the diamonds { the court of justic, whom Ferdinand III. had long 
which now grace it, How did this man get the { since charged to operate with energy against the 
ring? And it is dear to him, he told you? And further progress of the bands of robbers; and to 
yet he bestowed it on you?” The old man shook give force to this order, he set a high prize upon 
his hoary head. the head of Black Fred. He went himself to 
‘Lansky ?— Lansky?” repeated Luitzarde, ‘Count Martinitz, and excusing his liberty with 
slowly and solemnly, as the child devoured by } his duty, he begged in the name of his majesty’s 
the flames, and the cry of the parrot fell heavily court of justice and the good cause itself, for 
upon her heart. Victor had been destined for certain and correct information. The position 
her by her mother and by his father, and who ‘in regard to the wonderful matter, in which his 
had brought her the parrot, and taught him the { niece stood, embarrassed the count to some ex- 
name of her long-lost betrothed? She shuddered: : tent, yet he replied to the chancellor’s questions 
from amidst the depths of confused emotions and ‘ as candidly as he could. He desired to see the 
thoughts arose a suspicion which aroused at the {ring. Luitzarde turned pale: she fell on her 
same time terror, sorrow, and painful pleasure. { knees before the uncle, and prayed to be spared. 
“How did the freebooter come by this ring? ; A dark foreboding darted through her soul; and 
Do you know aught about it?” demanded the ; she wished to retain for herself that pledge of 
count. the most tender regard of the unhappy man. 
‘‘Nothing, dear uncle, but what I have already ‘ And now into what hands would it fall? But the 
told you. He assured me that the ring is very { uncle commanded in his name, and in the name 
dear to him. I proposed to send ft back to him } of the public order and tranquillity, which had 
when I should need it no more, but he refused ; long enough been disturbed by the misdeeds of 
with visible sensibility.” ; the savage robber. Luitzarde could not escape. 
‘‘He has fallen in love with you, that is clear. ‘Silently she gave up the ring. And now, in all 
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probability, the unfortunate one was betrayed, ; through the streets of Prague that Black Fred 
betrayed by her! 3 was taken captive, and that to-morrow he would 

The chancellor, too, declared it to be the coat} be brought into the city in chains and fetters. 
of arms of the Count of Lansky. He took the? Luitzarde stood motionless. Twilight prevented 
ring with him, promising to return it tothe count’ the girl from observing her deathly pallor, and 
within eight days. $ the busy chattering of the former permitted 

These eight days passed painfully away, and Luitzarde to listen speechlessly, or rather to lose 
the more Luitzarde’s feelings came in contact} herself in painful meditation. 
with justice and older bonds, the more it seemed; ‘And I have betrayed him!” she at last ex- 
to kindle into opposition and remorse; and an} claimed, in piteous tones, when the waiting-maid 
unhappy and painfully sweet suspicion, which, } had left the room. That he was captured through 
since the closer acquaintance with the ring, had the ring, that his supposed inclination for her was 
enticed her into a thousand wonderful imagina-; made the tool for bringing about his destruction, 
tions, completed the charm. } was incontestibly clear to her; and from this 

But the eight days became ten, and at length } moment, since the inexorable law had her share, 
fourteen. In the anguish of her heart Luitzarde } and the terrible man was no more to be feared, / 
had ventured to remind her uncle of the ring, but } her heart felt a profound, a holy sympathy united 
was informed, with gloomy looks, that they were} with bitter reproaches against herself, and with 
not only justifiable, but in duty bound to make } the consciousness of guilt against him who, though 
use of every means in their power that might } he had done wrong to all the world, had treated 
lead to the discovery, and probably to the appre- } her generously. 
hension of so notorious a felon, and that he was} A restless running to and fro on the street, 
ashamed of the sympathy for such a monster, } the conduct of the domestics, convinced her next 
which appeared to exist in the breast of one of | morning that the intelligence of the waiting-maid 
his relations, and bride of his son. was but too true. Captive, loaded with immense 

Luitzarde did not reply to these reproaches, } chains, every limb of his body bound, and accom- 
and concluded to say nothing more on the subject } panied by troops with guns loaded and cocked, 
toher uncle. A bitter sensation took possession > he was a welcome and yet terrible spectacle, led 
of her heart. She weighed in her mind what } through the streets of the city on a wagon sur- 
might have become of Frederic, that elegant} rounded by guards. All ran to see him, all talked 
being, who studied all the arts and was perfect } about Black Fred, and all seemed in a conspiracy 
in none, if relentless fate had thrown him into} to break Luitzarde’s heart. 
the wilderness among wicked people—if he had} ‘‘Oh! what a beautiful man he is! What ele- 
been compelled to defend his life, his liberty, } gant eyes he has!” said one waiting-maid to the 
against hostile powers, and if his virtue had been ; other, in the gallery before Luitzarde’s door. 
tried among criminal examples? And then she «And did you see,” said the second, “how 
placed the unfortunate and fallen youth, with his } wild and terribly he stared upon the ground, and 
strength of body and will; with his talents and 3 at times shook his chains that the rattling made 
his fortitude into the bosom of an affectionate } me shudder.” 
family; she imagined him among respectable } «Yes, it appeared as if he wished to frighten 
people, acquainted with the customs and habits } the people who have run together to see him.” 
of the nobility, and raised in the practice of 3  «*No,” said the second, ‘I rather believe that 
virtue and usefulness; she ventured to complete ? the chains worry and pain him not a little; his 
the sketch, if he should really be Victor Lansky, ; right hand was bloody—the poor fellow!” 
and her first betrothed, and then her sufferings; ‘What! do you feel sympathy for a free- 
and her tears knew no bounds. ; booter?” 

So passed several days. One morning at break- ; Oh! he is an unfortunate man,” replied the 
fast her uncle returned the ring, with the words } other, ‘‘and he will now make severe atonement.” 
that the chancellor needed it no more, Anicy} Luitzarde’s heart was ready to burst; and at 
shudder crept over Luitzarde; she took it silently } this moment, when she would have given~half 
from his hand, whilst she seemed to read horrible } her fortune for an opportunity to weep away & 
forebodings in its colors—the cornelion was Vic solitary hour, came visitor after vistor, and each 
tor’s blood, and the diamonds her tears around } repeated the narration of the capture of the 
him. She left the room. dreaded robber, and knew some anecdote about 

In the evening of the same day, one of her} him, invented or true, which almost broke the 
Waiting-maids ran into her room with loud ex-} heart of Luitzarde. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
clamations of joy. The report was just spreading 
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SELF-LOVE AND TRUE LOVE. 





BY MRS. JAMES WHITTLE. 





In the deep bay window of the library of; my own. To-morrow I, too, shall become a wife; 
Oldcourt sat two girls absorbed in earnest dis- } but the thought, which brings only rapture to 
course; the varying expression of their faces, } me, makes you grave and full of care.” 
as the conversation proceeded, showed that the? ‘I am older than you, my dear Emily, and, 
subject which occupied them was one of strong} therefore, less sanguine. I have, however, no 
and peculiar interest to both. They were beau-; fears for the future that interfere with my pre- 
tiful, but their beauty differed as the hues of } sent peace of mind; in Edward’s noble character, 
spring and autumn. The youngest was graceful ' sweet temper, and firm religious principles, I 
as Hebe herself; her bright hazel eyes sparkled shall find a secure anchorage for my happiness, 
with gaiety or melted into tenderness; now quick : I love him, and trust him implicitly; and yet I 
as lightning they flashed from beneath their long ' cannot take this important step without some 
silken lashes, and then overflowed with tears as’ anxiety. When I think how high Edward's 
some softer emotion touched her heart; her rich } standard is, and that he has chosen me to be the 
auburn hair fell in wild beauty over her snowy } friend and companion of his life, I tremble lest 
neck, and her form, slender as a sylph’s, was; I may fail him.” 
replete with grace; formed to love and to be; ‘‘Failhim! Oh, Margaret! can you believe it 
loved, she seemed too bright and joyous a crea- } possible that your love should ever change!” 
ture to face the cares and troubles of this world.’ ‘‘No! not while life and reason last; but there 
The countenance of the other, on the contrary, } must be a higher, sterner principle than even 
was remarkable for its calm serenity; her fair : love itself, to guide us safely through the dangers 
high forehead bespoke a powerful intellect, and > of this life. Impulse is at best an uncertain pilot; 
the pensive expression of her clear grey eyes, } and love, without reason, often leads to misery.” 
while it spoke of past suffering, told of present} ‘‘Love—such love as I feel for Alfred—can 
peace, and far from marring the perfect beauty of ! never mislead. I love him better than myself, 
her face, gave it a character so pure, so heavenly, ; better than the whole world beside; to live for 
that unconsciously a reverence mingled with the } him, to die for him, is all I ask. With him every 
love which she inspired. } joy will be doubled; nay, pain and care them- 

“‘Margaret,” said the younger girl, “I wish} selves will lose their bitterness when endured 
you were as happy as I am; surely you cannot >for him. Such love as this fills the heart, to the 
love my brother as I love Alfred, or you would } exclusion of every doubt, of every fear.” 
not to-night look so serious.” Tears rolled down Margaret’s cheeks as she 

“If it is a proof of love to be always merry,” gazed on the enthusiastic girl; for she knew that 
said Margaret, with a smile, ‘then, indeed, must } time must dispel her dream, as care and trouble 
I plead guilty to your charge.” are the portion of all, and sorrow too often visits 

‘No, Margaret, I do not mean exactly that; } us through the beings we love best. Drawing 
but love seems to me so absorbing a feeling, that } the fair girl close to her, she imprinted a long 
it should drive all care, all clouds away. I should} and fervent kiss upon her brow, and whispered 
think it high treason to my love for Alfred,” she ha prayer that it might be long ere the brightness 
added, with a blush, ‘‘to be sad to-night.” : of that spirit should be dimmed by sorrow. 

“TI am not sad, Emily; thoughtful cannot but} The following morning dawned in perfect 
be on the eve of such a day.” beauty; the sunshine streaming through the 

A shade of disappointment crossed Emily’s face, 5 deep-set windows awakened all to the business 
as she exclaimed, ‘oh, Margaret! I thoughtthat} of the day. Oldcourt had never before wit- 
you loved Edward with your whole heart.” > nessed such a scene—the whole neighborhood 

“Do you doubt it? Do you not know that I‘ was astir at early dawn; trains of villagers 
have loved your brother for years, and that to- flocked from all parts, eager to be present at 


> 


errr 


morrow I am to become his wife? Could I marry > the important ceremony, and to join their voices 

him unless I loved him?” ; to the prayers and blessings that were showered 
**No, dearest! I could never doubt you, who } on the young people whose weddings were that 

are the soul of truth and goodness; but your ? day to be celebrated. 

present feelings are so strangely different from! Three months have passed away. Let us 
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peep into a pleasant drawing-room looking into ; counsellor, my better self, my yesource in” all 
Union Park; beside the open window Alfred is } difficulties.” 

ensconced in a lounging chair; at his feet,ona} ‘Mayitever be thus; thus mutually dependant, 
pile of cushions, her arms resting on his knee, may we never faileach other. Will you walk to 
and with eyes gazing up to him with unutterable } Oldcourt? I have sadly neglected my school of 
love, Emily is kneeling; lovelier than ever, radiant } late, and want to speak to Mrs. Bond about some 
with happiness, she looks more like an angel than } work; will you come?” 

a mortal: at least so Alfred seems to think, for,! Ours can be but glimpses into the lives of those 
parting the luxuriant ringlets on her fair brow, } whose history we attempt to sketch. Again we 


; 

$ 

. . ? 
_ Chaos is come again.” } 
; 

; 

3 

> 

? 

> 

; 





he suddenly exclaims— 


“Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 


‘Love me not, Alfred? The thought has mad- } 
ness in it;’’ and tears filled her eyes. 

“Foolish child,” said he, kissing her fervently, 
“J did but speak that which is impossible; the 
world were, in truth, a chaos without thee, my } 
heart’s joy!” ; 

“Yet, Alfred, she to whom those words were } 
addressed, found cause to rue the day that she | 
had listened to the voice that uttered them: ‘men 
are deceivers ever’—so runs the old song.” 

“Men may deceive, but never where they 
love.” } 

“And thou dost love me,” said she, with an} 
arch smile, ‘«to have and to hold, for better, for } 
worse, love, and honor, and cherish—those were 
the words, Alfred—till death do us part?” 

“Ay, Emily, till death do us part!” 

And what were Edward and Margaret doing? 
The evening was closing in, and Margaret was 
sitting beside her father's chair, having read 
him to sleep as usual; she remained absorbed 
in thought; her sweet face had lost much of its 
pensive expression, and a feeling of deep calm } 
happiness seemed to pervade her whole being. } 
There were eyes resting upon her, as she thus } 
sat, that told volumes in the intensity of their } 


gaze; she raised her head and met them; a bright } 
gleam stole over her countenance as she said, 
“ah, Edward! are you there?” 

“Yes, Margaret, I have been sunning myself } 
in your quiet happiness; dearest, may I not be- 
lieve my prophecy already fulfilled? 
peace have again taken up their abode in your 
breast, and I—I am the happy cause.” 

“Yes, Edward, day by day brings me fresh 
sources of contentment; could I dare to be sad, 
while you are beside me? Can I witness your 
goodness to all around you, your active benefi- 
cence, and not desire to be like you? I believed 
that my heart was with the dead, bat you have 
taught me that for every being there is a sphere 
of usefulness and duty. You have roused me to 
a sense of new responsibilities, and in accepting 
them, I find new life, new joy springing in my } 
heart; all this I owe to you, dear Edward!” 

‘*And what do I not owe to you? You are my } 

Vou. XX.—6 


} Alas, it is not so! 


> value most, to secure your happiness; 


Joy and bg 


} visit Emily’s home. Is all there as bright as when 


last we saw her kneeling beside her husband? 
A demon has insensibly crept 
into the charmed circle, and is despoiling its 
beauty. 

“Emily, why will you not go with me to Mrs. 
Bilton’s this evening?” said Alfred, laying down 
his book; *‘ you know how like to have you with 
me, how I delight to see you admired, as you are 
wherever you go.” 

“T am tired, I cannot go,” was the only 


; reply. 


‘Nay, darling, if I ask you to oblige me you 


} will go; time was,” he added, incautiously, “that 
} you thought only of pleasing me, nothing that I 
} could wish seemed irksome to you, but now 


” 





and he sighed. 

*‘ Alfred,” she said, fixing her keen eye on him; 
“time was when I was all you needed, all you 
desired; when my love sufficed you, and in my 
} society you ee all that made existence sweet, 
but now ”’ and she paused with an abruptness 
that betrayed a jealous, wounded spirit. 

“Now, you would say, I need other excite- 
ment.” 

‘*No, Alfred, now I would say you love me no 





} longer!” and she buried her face in the cushion 


of the couch on which she was reclining. 
“Emily,” he exclaimed; ‘*I love you, passion- 

ately love you; I would sacrifice life, and all I 

but I fail 


} in everything; you deny me the pleasure of feel- 
; ing that I succeed, in this, the first desire of my 


heart. I see you restless, and often, forgive the 
word, wilful. Love accepts no enforced sacrifices, 
and I shall not ask you to oblige me, if my re- 
quests are always met in this spirit;” so saying, 
he quitted the room, and quickly returned, dressed 
for the evening. 

“Oh! Alfred, you are not going without me,” 
she said, peevishly, raising herself on the sofa; 
‘chow cruel you are?” 

‘‘No, Emily, I am not cruel; but if you choose 
your part, I must take mine; I can no longer 
exclude myself from the society of my friends, 
as I have hitherto done, in accordance with your 
wishes; neither will I force you unwillingly into 
society.” He bent down, kissed her, and went 
away. 


Poor Emily! it was the first time Alfrel had 
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shown:a determination to follow his own judgment 
rather than her caprices; hitherto she had led 
him whither she would, but the time was come 
when the force of habit had begun to make 
itself felt; he had lived too much in excitement, 
and Emily’s power to fascinate him was already 
failing. Had she known that neither wit nor 
talent, beauty nor grace, can avail a wife in the 
attempt to rivet the chains which she has thrown 
round her lover, she might still have preserved 
his love and their mutual happiness; but alas, 
for her! a creature of impulse, she knew not that 
her love, to be the pure ennobling principle of 


life, must be founded on self-conquest; that self 


must be subdued, and the tyrant temper over- 
come, ere it can rule with its best and holiest 
sway; that love, to its perfect work, must be first 
gentle and patient, then firm and courageous, 
holding as its highest aim, the well-being of its 
object; indifferent to all that interferes with this, 
and ready, at every call, to sacrifice itself to 
ensure the happiness of the one beloved. Such 
was not Emily’s love; she would have died to save 
Alfred one pang; she lived but in his presence, 
drooping in his absence like a flower deprived of 
sunshine and air; she idolized him, worshipped 
the ground he walked upon, but she could not 
yield to him one single caprice, or for his sake 
control one petulant word. Poor Emily! she 
now hid her burning face in the sofa cushions, 


and with the feeling of desertion, sobbed herself } 
Such scenes were now, alas! too fre- | 


to sleep. 
quent; Alfred had truly loved Emily, and would 
have been easily won by her to become a domestic 
character, had she possessed the true key to his , 
heart and mind; but she continually wounded 
his self-love by reproaches, which he felt to be 
unjust, and resented in anger. Reconciliations 
took place, amidst tears and protestations of 
unchanged and unchanging affections; but the 
wounds thus inflicted are never healed; they bleed 
inwardly, and burst out afresh on the slightest 
suspicion of offence. 

At the Grahame’s, on the contrary, all was 


peace. Margaret’s disposition to sadness had | 


gradually given place to a cheerful, healthy tone at night. 
’ 


of mind; and as she bent over the cradle of her 
darling child, if tears stole into her eyes, they 
were tears of grateful joy. One thing alone } 
startled her at times from her tranquillity; she 
saw that in spite of Edward’s great virtues, and 
strong religious feelings, he needed strength of 
purpose, and steadiness in the pursuit of what he 
knew to be right. 
in this, only one of those faults that, leaning to 
virtue’s side, are too easily overlooked and par- ; 
, doned; but not so did Margaret view this weak- 
ness in, her hnsband’s character; she saw the 
dangers to which it exposed him, and, with a | 


‘ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


PADD 


; wisdom that love alone could have inspired, she 
; gently warned him against them. 
‘*I shall not go to Embleton to-day, Margaret,” 
; he said, one morning. 
; ‘*Why not? I thought that you had appointed 
‘to meet Mr. Gascoigne there; your father seemed 
{ to think delay might bring further trouble on the 
poor Ashtons; surely vou will go, dearest.” 
“One day can make but little difference, I 
; think; I shall be sure to meet Gascoigne at the 
‘cricket match to-morrow; I had every intention 
of going this morning, but Frank Ardley is just 
‘come from Yale, and he wants me to go to 
Hensley to give him my opinion of a horse he 
Wishes to purchase.” 
; “Iam sorry it has happened so unfortunately; 
‘ you know best whether in this case delay is per- 
‘ missible, but surely appointments on business 
; should be kept, Edward, even at the cost of dis- 
{ appointing Mr. Ardley.” 
«Why, Margaret, Ardley is such a good-natured 
; fellow, that I do not like to refuse him.” 
“IT thought he was no favorite of yours, Ed- 
{ ward; I have often heard you blame his extra- 
{ vagance and dissipation.” 
«True, my love, I have not much dependence 
‘on his principles, but he has a kind heart, and 
that covers a multitude of sins. Have you any 
‘commands at Hensley? We shall be home to 
‘ dinner, dearest.” 
Edward knew that he was wrong; and hastened 
to make a speedy retreat, lest Margaret's argu- 
ments might divert him from his purpose; but 


;as he drove along, his conscience smote him; it 


was, however, too late to retract. The horse 


; was bought, and the two acquaintances were 
; preparing to return, when they met a friend of 


Ardley’s, who persuaded them to adjourn to the 
hotel, where a party of New Yorkers assembled; 


} dinner was served, and ‘it was impossible” to 


refuse their urgent entreaties to remain: Edward 
was uneasy; he knew that Margaret would wait 
for them, and perhaps grow anxious; but as he 


, had never yet learned the important art of saying 


‘‘no,” he yielded. It was late ere they reached 


Margaret had indeed watched anxiously for 


{her husband’s return; during his absence Mr. 


Morton had called, and he expressed the greatest 


{ surprise and indignation on learning that his son 
; was not gone‘to Embleton. 
| garet to urge him on his return to lose not 4 
‘moment in executing the commission he had 
Many would have recognized ‘ entrusted to him, adding, ‘by this delay Edward 


He entreated Mar- 


has not only placed in jeopardy the welfare of an 
honest and respectable family, but he has caused 


| his father, whose word has hitherto been honored 
| by all men, to forfeit a solemn promise; let Ed- 


ward look well to this matter, for Marmaduke 
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Morton cannot brook dishonor.” Hour after hour | 


passed ; dinner had been announced, but Margaret : 
surely he would soon return; the | 
old turret clock struck ten, eleven, still he came ' 
not; midnight was long passed when Margaret's | 
ears, rendered keen by intense listening, detected 
‘ exclaimed, “‘how unworthy I am of such a friend, 
‘ such an adviser! would that I could become more 


could not eat; 


the sound of approaching wheels. ‘There he is 
at length!” said she, and #he rose to meet him; 


but before she reached the outer door a gentle- | 


man presented himself, who in extreme agitation 
apologized for the unseasonable intrusion, and 
asked if Mr. Morton were at home. On Margaret’s 
replying that he was not, but that she expected 
him every moment, the stranger exclaimed, ‘‘it ‘ 
will be too late! My poor wife!” Margaret, 
affected by his genuine grief, invited him into the 


library; he tottered to a chair, and covering his | 


face with his hands, said, ‘forgive me, madam! 


it is a cruel blow; my wealth I could have parted 


with; I have with unshaken trust laid my children 
in the grave, for death is God’s own messenger; 
but disgrace, dishonor, ruin—oh, it is too much!” 


and the unhappy man burst into an agony of | 


tears. 

“Calm yourself,” said Margaret; ‘I believe I 
see my husband's friend, Mr. Ashton; Mr. Morton 
will be here ere long, and all will be right; he 
will do all he can to aid you.” 


Her kind words and kinder tones in some de- ‘ 


gree reassured Mr. Ashton, and he went on to 


say, “if before nine o’clock to-morrow certain ‘ 
sums are not forthcoming, I shall be dragged to | 


prison; my credit, my good name will be gone, 
and I shall be a ruined man; of this money your 
excellent father-in-law offered to advance a part, 
if Mr. Gascoigne would guarantee the remainder; 


his verbal promise I held as secure as any legal | 


deed, and failed to procure a written paper from 
him; 


to fulfil his part of the contract; to-morrow 
morning is the latest moment that I can hope to 
keep my creditors amused by promises, and a 
prison will be my only portion!” 

Margaret now saw at a glance all the distress 
that Edward’s delay had occasioned; to his care 
this paper had been entrusted, with the injunc- 


tion that he should see Mr. Gascoigne and nego- : 


tiate the business for Robert Ashton, who had 
been suddenly thrown into pecuniary embarrass- 
ments by the failure of an extenstve mercantile | 
speculation, in which he had been incautiously { 
engaged. Edward's dismay was great, when, on 
his return home, an hour afterward, he found 


Mr. Ashton sitting with his wife, and learned | 
from them, that his weakness of purpose had | 


nearly betrayed him into being the cause of his 
friend’s ruin. He lost no time in repairing the 
evil; he was with Mr. Gascoigne by early dawn; 


this evening I found to my dismay that ! 
without such a document Mr. Gascoigne refused | 


errr 
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: secured his written engagement to advance’ the 
‘ needful money, and waited on Ashton’s principal 
creditors. On his return home, Margaret met 
him with tearful eyes, but she uttered no word 
of reproach; Edward, touched by her forbearance, 
pressed her to his heart. ‘Oh, Margaret,” he 


like you, more firm, more true to my own heart; 
; but weak and irresolute, I do the very things my 
‘ soul abhors; guide me, strengthen me, that I may 
‘be more worthy of you.” 
“Nay, dearest Edward, do not speak thus,” said 
; Margaret, leaning on his shoulder and looking on 
‘ ‘him with admiring love; ‘‘the fault, though fatal 
‘in its consequences, is in itself but trivial; and 
surely,” she added, smiling, ‘*by our united efforts 
‘ we shall succeed in routing a feeble enemy.” 
And so they did; faithful to each other in all 
' things, faithful even in blame, did these two 
‘noble beings walk on through life, aiding and 
strengthening each other's virtue. 
About six months after the above incident, 
‘ Alfred and Emily came to Oldcourt to spend the 
‘summer months. The lovely girl had changed 
‘into thé pale and listless woman, and every one 
who looked at her mourned over the alteration. 
; Margaret mourned too, but it was for the moral 
change she detected not only in Emily, but in her 
‘brother. Emily’s countenance bore the traces, 
even in its sweetest moments, of a settled discon- 
tent, while a fretful, restless expression marred 
‘all its former beauty, She had now two lovely 
little girls, but even for their.sake she scarcely 
‘ roused herself to exertion; even to their winning 
‘ ways and exquisite grace she seemed indifferent, 
while to Alfred they were the source of un- 
‘bounded joy and pride; he lived in them, and 
seemed careless of all beside. To Margaret this 
appeared as unnatural as it was distressing; she 
‘saw that Emily shrank from the delight which 
{ Alfred felt in these children, and became impa- 
i tient and fretful whenever he noticed them in 
‘her presence, as if she were jealous of the love 
‘ he felt for them. 

One fine summer morning, Margaret having 

tempted her sister to stroll in the park, they 
found themselves in the path which led to the 
‘ church, and by which, four years since, they had 
returned to Oldcourt two happy brides. Mar- 
; garet recalled that day to Emily’s remembrance, 
i adding, how different were her feelings as a wife 
; to those she then experienced. 
; Different, indeed!” Emily replied, with bit- 
terness: ‘‘you were right, Margaret, to fear 
marriage as you did; oh! how cruelly have my 
{dreams been dispelled—how mad and foolish it 
{is to think that love can last; it is truly our 
‘ unhappy lot 
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‘to make idols, 
And then find them clay.’ 
Alfred, whom I believed so true, so kind, so de- } 
voted to me, see him now—he scarcely knows if 
I am present or absent. Oh, Ma§garet, my heart ; 
is broken: would that I could lay my head down } 
and rest in that church-yard.” } 

“Dearest Emily, do not say so; you have far } 
too many blessings to venture on such a wish; } 
at all times wrong, in you it is doubly so.” 

‘Ah! you do not know all. I look at you} 
sometimes with wonder, and, I am afraid, with } 
envy; you are so happy, you have found Edward } 
all you believed him.” } 

‘And has Alfred been false to you, that you } 
should envy me?” 

‘‘Not false, perhaps; but he has ceased to love } 
me, and I am wretched.” ; 

‘‘Alfred does not appear to be more happy } 

P a $ 
than yourself, and yet you still love him. 

‘‘Love him!—yes, it is my misery still to} 
idolize him; I cannot leave him out of my sight ; 
—I care for no earthly thing but him.” } 

‘*But your children?” } 

“Oh! yes—of course I love them; but——’” } 
She stopped, and tears choked her voice. 

‘‘But what, dearest?” 

“*T cannot tell you—you would not understand } 
me, and would only blame me.” 

“When did I ever blame you? Surely you} 
can trust me; I desire to see you happy, and if} 
I think that you have erred from want of expe- } 
rience, I will strive to set you right, as one frail, ; 
sinful creature should alone correct another, in } 
the spirit of true love; speak freely to me, my } 
dear sister, let me be your friend and comforter.” } 

Emily, unused to such kind and reasonable ; 
treatment, covered her face and burst into tears; ' 
then recovering herself, she went on to say, ‘‘if} 
you had been always by my side, I should have 
been wiser and happier, but I have no hope, no 
comfort now; Alfred will never love me again, 
and the world is all dark to me.” 

‘¢Are you sure he has ever left off loving you? 
Alfred is not one to change lightly; what has 
happened to make you think him less loving than 
formerly?” 

‘Cannot you see,” rejoined Emily, pettishly, 
‘how indifferent and careless he is about me? 
he never wants me, any one’s society is preferable 
to mine; he leaves me alone for hours, sits in his 
room studying, he says, while I am solitary and 
deserted.” 

‘*This is so unlike Alfred; are you sure you 
have made his home a happy one? Have you 








always been cheerful and considerate of his 
wishes, have you met him with smiles, and been 
willing at times to sacrifice your own inclinations 
to gratify his?” 





“IT would have given up everything to him, 
Margaret, but he told me he wanted no sacri- 
fices.”’ 

“If you made him feel them as such, no wonder 
he would not accept them. Love does but half 
its work, if it cannot succeed in making all sac- 
rifices appear as nothing. As wives, we must 
not expect to receiv@the same outward marks of 
devotion that were yielded to us before marriage; 
the manner of evincing affection may, nay, it 
must change, and yet the feeling can remain un- 
altered, Have you not looked for too much from 
Alfred, and exacted too much subservience to 
your wishes, while you yielded too little defer- 
ence to his.” 

Emily colored and hesitated, then replied— 
‘‘you may be right to a certain extent; but 
Alfred has thrown me off, he goes his own way, 
seeks his own amusements, cares only for the 
children, and forgets my existence; he is always 
in society, while I do not care for it.” 

‘“‘Perhaps you let him see too clearly your 
dislike to society, forgetting, Emily, that the 
habits of years’ standing may have become 4 
second nature to him.” 

‘* Alfred knew that I hated those stupid dinner 
parties, and yet he teased me to go with him; J 
only wanted him, while he found my company 
wearisome.” 

‘‘Then you refused to accompany him?” 

“Yes, certainly; why should I go, when I have 
no pleasure in such things?—and he could not 
want me, you know,” she added, rather doubt- 
fully. 

‘‘ Alfred may have submitted to your caprices, 
Emily; but a man who loves his wife, as he loves 
you, likes to have her always with him; even in 
a crowd he is conscious of her presence, anc 
rejoices in the admiration she excites.” 

‘“*I care for no admiration but that of my hus- 
band,” said Emily, coldly. 

‘‘But you may care whether you give him 
pleasure, or selfishly refuse to do so. Believe me; 
Emily, a woman not only contributes to her hus- 
band’s happiness by studying his wishes, but 
acquires influence of the best kind—an influence, 
for the use of which she is responsible to God.” 

‘“‘Do you think, Margaret, that I could ever 
gain such an influence over Alfred? He looks 
upon me as a spoiled child, and treats me as 
such.” 

“‘You can gain it, dearest Emily, if you ear- 
nestly desire to do so; learn to be patient, 
endeavor to find out what your husband really 
desires; he will not lead you astray, for he is 
kind and generous, and high principled. Do not 
think of yourself so much; think more of him; 
and you will find the happiness that you lmve 
hitherto sought in vain.” 
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Saying this, Margaret kissed her sister, and 
left her to reflect on what had been said; aa” 
scious that, in spite of her waywardness, Emily 
had too much good sense not to perceive and act 
upon the truths she had heard. Faithful to her 
brother as to Emily, Margaret pointed out to him 
the rocks on which he had wrecked his own and 
his wife’s happiness; and long before they quitted 
Oldcourt, she saw a better understanding estab- 
lished between them. Nor were her warnings 
forgotten on their return to town. Emily was 
amazed to find that Alfred sought less than before 








the excitement of society, while she was more 
than ever ready to be his companion in all he 
desired. By a slight mutual concession, these 
two hearts were preserved to each other, and 
peace and jo k the place of fretfulness and 
misery. Thus may it ever be! Warned in time, 
may the selfish learn that safety can alone be 
found in loving others better than ourselves; and 
may love become in all hearts an active principle 
of good, seeking not its own, but the happiness 
of others. 
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BENNETT. 





Five pearly teeth and a soft blue eye, 
A sinless eye of blue, 
That is dim or is bright, it searee knows why— 
That, baby dear, is you; 
And parted hair of a pale, pale gold, 
That is priceless every curl, 
And a boldness shy and a fear half bold— 
Ay, that’s my baby girl! 


A small, small frock, as the snow-drop white, 
That is worn with a tiny pride, 

With a sash of blue, by a little sight 
With a baby wonder eyed; 

And a pattering pair of restless shoes 
Whose feet have a tiny fall, 

That not for the world’s coined wealth we'd lose, 
That, Baby May, we call. 





A rocker of dolls with staring eyes 
That a thought of, sleep disdain, 

That with shouts of tiny lullabies ; 
Aro “by’d” and “by’d” in vain; ' 


A drawer of carts with baby noise, 
With strainings and pursed up brow, 

Whose hopes are cakes, and whose dreams are toys— 
Ay, that’s my baby now! 


A sinking of heart, a shuddering dread, 
Too deep for a word or tear— 

Or a joy whose measure may not be said, 
As the future is hope or fear; 

A sumless venture, whose voyage’s fate 
We would, and yet would not know, 

Is she whom we dower with love as great 
As is perilled by hearts below. 


Oh, what as her tiny laugh is dear, 
Or our days with gladness girds! 

Or what is the sound we love to hear 
Like the joy of her baby words! 

Oh, pleasure our pain, and joys our fears, 
Should be, could the future say, 

Away with sorrow: time has no fears 
“For the eyes of Baby May.” 


“THE SACRED PATIENCE OF THE POOR.” 





BY EMMA 


HOWELL. 





“Tne sacred patience of the poor!” 
How oft, when toiling up and down 
Atnid the ways of this bad town, 
These words press on me more and more, 


“Patience:” not always hardest found 
’Mid heavy woes, which God hath sent; 
But ’mid the torturing good intent 

Of men unskill’d to heal a wound. 


“Patience” toward him who holds the probe, 
And searches out each inward sore; 
And then harangues, as heretofore 

Those wise “three men” held speech with Job. 


“Patience,” even then, when, mild and meek, 





Some sweet persuasive soul draws near, 


With gentle words to soothe the ear, 
With tears of pity on the cheek. 


Still, patience, still, they need thee thero 
Alas! how little they can tell 
Of life’s experience, fierce and fell, 
Who live in love, and hope, and prayer. 


Well, whether misconceived, or known, 
Or theme of wise or foolish pen, 

Or goaded on by reckless men 

Madly to cast away your crown. 

I’ve seen enough within your door 
Ever in reverent thought to bear, 
And, long as life shall last, declare 

“The sacred patience of the poor.” 
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sky of a sun which has long sunk below the horizon, 
Tae Lare Mrs. Suetuey.—Among the female } This pervading quality and color of Mrs. Shelley’s 
novelists of our language—the Reeves, Lees, Opies, novels, will ever prevent them from becoming popu- 
Porters, Radcliffes—some of whom invented stories } !ar: though there are none of them without passages 
which men were proud subsequently to adopt—while of thought, feeling, and musical description, such 
others pioneered ways in Fiction which the stronger ; #8 must attract the select and yet move the gentle 
sex were glad to explore—Mary Wolstonecraft Shel- § reader. 
ley will not soon be forgotten. Her “ Frankenstein,” Something of this depression, heightened by an 
in its strange, forcible horror, is an utterance of ; eXtreme delicacy of health, seemed for many years 
Genius, as peculiar and as powerful as anything ex- ‘ past to hang about Mrs. Shapley in her intercourse 
isting. It was written, we know, under the spell of { With society. Her voice was not often heard; but 








most exciting companionship; during her husband’s ; 
lifetime, and when Lord Byron made one of the 
circle that, in the midst of some of the most glorious 
scenery in Europe, gathered night by night to ques- ‘ 
tion Life, to upbraid Destiny, and to pley with sug- 
gestions deep, daring, and dangerous. Each of the ‘ 
three had, more or less, broken with the world and 
the world’s people. Each of the three was gifted § 
with vigorous imaginations which there was no con- 


vention to bind. Each of the three was young—and 
to stand them instead of hope in the future, they ; 
had all that fulness of Life which is emptied slowly ‘ 
but surely as Time goes on—the waste haply to 
be replaced by better balanced thoughts and riper 
imaginings—but which in its instincts and enter- 
prises can know “no second spring.” Thus was 
“Frankenstein” thrown off. Those who have won- 
dered that its creator never emulated nor approached 
her first creation in her subsequent works, can have 
hardly taken pains to consider its and her history. 

All the well known cireamstances of her parentage 
and her married life considered, on no one could the 
violent death of a husband have fallen with a more 
fearful weight than it did upon Mrs. Shelley. Such 
visitations even when they are the most deeply felt, 
do not always kill, whatever the sentimentalists may 
please to say; but they introduce the survivor into a 
world in this world, apart and entirely different from 
that which the less cruelly stricken pilgrims of Life 
inhabit. For fear, they may substitute a quiet ac- { 
quiescence in the utter failure and uncertainty of 
every mortal gift and good; but they may also de- 
stroy hope. At all events, throughout all the inven- 
tions produced by Mrs. Shelley in the after years of 
her authorship—when the exercise of her inyentive 
power was no longer altogether a matter of choice 
with her—traces of the wing broken past cure are 
to be seen; and the sighings of breath shortened by 
a life-wound are to be heard. There is hardly a page 
in her “Valperga,” “The Last Man,” * Lodore;” in 
the notes contributed by her to the revent editions 
of her husband’s poems and essays, or in her own 
more recent Italian journals; the tone of which does 
not remind us of the haunting line— 
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“But now despair itself is mild.” 





Their nearest approach to cheerfulness is a sort of 
melancholy placidity: a pale reflection on the evening 


a7 


those who waited, might at last gather from it some 
remark of a grace and sentiment totally unborrowed, 
and which could have proceeded from no common 
mind. Of later years, her features, from which their 
beauty had long faded, wore traces of bodily pain; 
and, after a long period of suffering, she died, early 
this year, aged between fifty and sixty. 





Away From THE Town,—While thousands of our 
fair subscribers are enjoying the fragrance and cool- 
ness of the country, we alas! are cooped up in the 


‘narrow town, where every breeze that enters our 


room, comes hot over sultry house-tops. Pity us, 
reader, we implore you! But this number once in 
the printer’s hands, we shall take a holiday, and ere 
the Magazine reaches our friends, we shall be among 
the breezy hills and far uplands of the free, broad 
country. Already, in anticipation, we echo the beau- 
tiful words of one of our contributors, now no more, 
Mrs. James Gray. In her “Anticipations of the 
Country,” she says: 


“The Summer sunshine falls 

O’er the hot vistas of the crowded town, 
Startling the dusty walls 

With beauty and with glory not their own; 
The Summer skies are bright, 

A canopy of peace above the strife 
Of human hearts that fight 

And struggle on the battle plain of life. 


“Summers have passed away 

Since I a dweller ’mid this scene became, 
And still their earliest ray 

Hath sent a thirsty longing through my frame; 
A longing to be far 

In the green woodlands, in the pastures fair, 
And not as travellers are; 

My heart hath yearned to be a dweller there. 


“Tt comes, it comes at last! 
All T have panted for is near me now; 
Ere many hours have past, 
A cool untroubled breeze shall fan my brow. 
The faint continuous hum— 
That hath been round me till ’t was searcely heard, 
No more shall near me come 
To mar the melodies of bee or bird. 


“No more the sultry street 

Shall echo to my quick uneasy tread; 
Gladly I turn my feet 

To where the turf in daisied pride is spread. 
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No more the whirling wheel, 
The tramping horses, and the people’s shout;— 
Oh! how my heart will feel 

The pleasant quiet circling me about.” 

When next you hear from us, reader, we trust to { 
be all the better for our summer ramble, We shall } 
return, we hope, refreshed in spirit, and improved 
in health, to find that, during our absence, thousands 
of new friends have enrolled themselves as subscri- 
bers. 





Ivrropuction oF Forxs.—A late work, published 
in England, contains some curious facts respecting 
the use of forks. 
that forks were first introduced at the English dinner 
table in the seventeenW¥ century: it is certain they 
were in use at the royal table toward the close of the 
thirteenth century. Among the valuables found in 
the wardrobe of Edward the First, after his death at 
Burghon-the-Sands, in 1307, were six silver forks 
and one of gold. This fact, however, proves little 


more than that forks were known at an early period; | 


it is very certain that they were not in common use. 


The fingers and knives of folks served for many cen- } 
turies afterward to enable them to eat their several } 


meals. Meat was at this period often brought to 
table on a spit and served round by the attendants, 
when each guest as he pleased cut a portion with 
his knife. This fashion of serving is shown on the 
Bayeux tapestry o» 1 in numerous illuminations of a 
later date. Among princes and nobles these spits 
were usually formed of silver; Henry the Third had 
one of gold, in which a “serpent’s tongue” (lingua 
serpentina) was set; in other words a shark’s tooth, 
for so naturalists have named those singular fossils 
which for many centuries were brought by pilgrims 
from Malta, the supposed site of the shipwreck of 
St. Paul, under the belief that they were the petri- 
fied tongues of vipers and possessed of talismanic 
properties. The knives used at meals by the wealthier 
classes at this time had frequently handles of silver 
enameled, or of agate or crystal. Spoons were com- 
mon enough, and must have often served in place 


of forks; indeed the number of spoons, often of silver, | 


owned by persons in the middle rank of life at this 


time, is rather extraordinary. Benedict, a Jew of « 


Bristol, possessed one hundred and forty-nine silver 
spoons, valued at 70d. 7s. 24d, 


we 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
Yeast: A Problem. By the author of Alton Locke. 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Though 
exhibiting continually the same genius that shone 
in Alton Locke, this work of the Rev. Mr. Kings- 
bury is, by no means, equal to its predecessor. The 
bitter scorn of oppression, the sympathy for the : 


Notwithstanding the popular belief ‘ 


great power, and when once taken up. is not easily to 
be laid aside: it chains the attention by its novelty, 
its striking scenes, and the molten lava of its rheto- 
ric. The condition of the English poor is, indeed, 
‘ painted in apie g colors in this volume. The 
book is issued in excellent style. 


Eastbury: A Tale. By Anna Harriet Drury. 1 
Harper & Brothers.—One of the 
‘ best religious novels that has lately appeared. The 
} hero is a young clergyman, who leaves a fashionable 
; London church, to become rector in a comparatively 
‘ obscure parish. Here he distinguishes himself by 
‘ kindness to the poor, sincerity to the rich, and jus- 
‘ tice to all irrespective of rank: living the life of a 
{ bold, earnest, self-denying minister of Christ, fear- 
; less in the discharge of every duty. To rescue some 
i poor people from the flames, he risks his life, when 
all others shrink back from the peril. To allow two 
; young parishioners to marry, he sells a favorite 
é 
{ 
4 


; 
; 


j vol. New York: 


’ horse, bestowing the money on the bridegroom. To 
repel a mob of rioters he dares the greatest personal 
risks. In short the character is the beau ideal of a 
Christian pastor. The characters of Lucy, Beatrice, 
and others are also well drawn. The volume is quite 
handsomely printed. 


The Lorgnette. By Ik Marvel. 2 vols. New York: 
Stringer & Townsend.—We have here the fourth 
edition of one of the choicest books yet produced 
by any young writer. The work sketches town-life, 
in its various aspects, the opera, the party, living in 
lodgings, &c. &c, Ik Marvel is not only a keen 
observer, but a racy writer. He models his style 
somewhat after that of the Spectator, and belongs, 
in this respect, rather to the past than to the pre- 
sent; but nevertheless he is a wiiter of rare merits, 
at once gentlemanly and satirical, graceful and 
weighty, spirited yet not extravagant. The present 
edition of “The Lorgnette” is embellished with 
numerous illustrations by Darley. 


The Heirs of Derwentwater. By E. L. Blanchard, 
1 vol. New York: Dewitt & Davenport.—This is a 
novel destined to become extremely popular. It has 
an intricate plot skilfully developed; incidents that 
never flag in interest; and characters, drawn with 
force and naturalness; all elements, which, when 
found in fiction, are sure to give it unbounded suc- 
cess. If we were disposed to be captious we should 
regret that the story is quite so dark and horrible; 
but, perhaps, this very feature will increase the gene- 
ral popularity of the novel. The tone of the fiction 
is excellent. It is published in a very neat style. 


Not So Bad As We Seem; or, Many Sides of @ 
A Comedy in Five Acta. By Sir EB. 
Bulwer Lytton, 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
there.—This is the comedy written for the Literary 


Character. 





operative’s lot, and the declamatory eloquence of { Fund, and acted, by Dickens and other amateurs, 
the writer are as perceptible as in Alton Locke, but ‘ at Devonshire House. The play, though bookish, is 
the characters are less striking, the incidents even ‘full of good points. Bulwer has but little dramatic 
more improbable, and the aim of the author less } ; power, but then, to make up for this deficiency, he 
perceptible. Tregarva is but a poor substitute for } } possesses great knowledge of stage effect; is fertile 
Sandy Mackaye, while the hero himself falls short | in incident; and has vast command of language. 
of the tailor poet, The fiction nevertheless is one of ? The volume is neatly printed, 
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Stuart of Dunleath. By the Hon. Mre. Norton, 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A new novel 
by Mrs. Norton is an event in literature. Accord- 
ingly, no fiction of the year has been received more 
enthusiastically in London than . The plot is 
one of intense interest, while the style is chaste and 
finished. Nor are the events or characters unnatural, 
as in too many works of a similar class. In a word, 
we recommend “Stuart of Dunleath” particularly, 
as one of the very best works of romance that has 
appeared since Christmas, a period, it must be re- 
membered, fertile in superior novels. 


The Heir of Wast Wayland. By Mary Howitt. 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—In some re- 
spects this novel reminds us of “Jane Eyre.” It is 
a story of events in the North of England, full of 
striking incidents in domestic life, and presenting 
many forcible hits at character. Mr. Ellworthy, the 
hero, is admirably drawn. We do not know when 


we have perused a more interesting fiction. The 
volume is issued in quite a handsome style. 
Romance Dust ; From the Historic Placer. By W. 


S. Mayo, M.D. 1 vol. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
—The novels of “Kaloolah,” and “The Berber” have 
elevated Dr. Mayo to a high position in American 
letters. The present collection of short stories will 
add, if possible, to the reputation he has already 
acquired. The volume is printed in the usual hand- 
some style of all Mr. Putnam’s publications. 

A Grandmother's Recollections. By Ella Rodman. 
1 vol, New York: Charles Scribner.—This is a na- 
turally t.ld narrative, like all the fictions of Ella 
Rodman. It purports to be a story, told by an old 
lady, to a listening, young auditory; and is full of 
that interest, which our contributor always imparts 
to her writings. The volume is beautifully printed. 

The History of Cleopatra. By Jacob Abbott. 1 
col. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A compre- 
hensive biography of the Egyptian Queen, told in 
Mr. Abbott's usual interesting manner. The volume 
is embellished with several elegant engravings, and 
published in a style to match the former historical 
works by the same author. 

Rena; or, The Snow Bird, 
By Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol, Philada: A, Hart.— 
Mrs. Hentz is one of the most popular of American 
novelists, and this is, perhaps, the best of her fic- 
tions. It appeared originally in M’Makin’s Ameri- 
can Courier, and is issued by Mr. Hart, in a very 
neat style. 

The Gold Worshippers; or, The Days We Live In. 
A Future Historical Novel. By the author of “ White- 
friars.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
A novel of London life in the present generation. 


A Tale of Real Life. ? 


The Pioneer's Daughter. A Tale of Indian Cap. 
tivity. By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. Philada: 7, 
B. Peterson—In stories of frontier life Mr. Bennett 
treads close upon the heels of Cooper. This is his 
best novel. It is published quite neatly. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—AN Evenina Dress or Pink Sik, with 
two jupes or skirts. The upper skirt is open at the 
side, each edge being trimmed with a quilling of 
ribbon, and fastened by two bows of satin ribbon 
with a gauze edge, which is white. Corsage made 
in the shawl berthe style, the berthe being formed 
of ribbon to correspond will the bows on the skirt, 
A bow of the same in the centre of the corsage. 
Small puffed sleeves, with trimming like the corsage. 
Head-dress of black lace cut in points, and fastened 
at the ears by pink flowers. 

Fig. 1.—GentLemen’s Evenina Dress of fine 
black cloth, white embroidered vest, and cravat, 
and straw colored gloves. 

GRENADINES AND TISSUES made over silk are the! 
most elegant materials worn at present. Flounces 
continue in faver, though walking-dresses are made 
generally with very full plain skirts. The long 
sleeves are almost universally open at the ends, to 
be worn with richly worked under-sleeves, or bands 
of velvet on the wrists. Under-sleeves of thick 
muslin or linen are made with cuffs to be turned up 
from the wrist. 

For presses made high in the neck, the corsage 
is almost always made open nearly to the waist, to 
be worn over a richly embroidered chemisette. But 
for those low in the neck, the Grecian corsage is the 
most popular as well as decidedly becoming to the 
figure. In this corsage the plaits are put in at the 
shoulder, and meet in front, thus making the bust 
appear fuller, and the waist more slender than about 
; 





Onn rrr 





any other style of dress. 
} Basques are still popular for walking dresses, and 
$ very becoming to a slim figure. 
$ Tne skirts of ball dresses still continue to be 

very highly trimmed. Flounces are the favorite 
; style of trimming, and not unfrequently as many as 
} ten are put on. Sometimes rows of lace 
posed alternately with flounces of the same 
; a8 the dress. For this purpose cither black or white 
; lace may be employed; the choice being determined 
by the tint of the dress, A novel style of trimming 
for the skirts of evening dresses has just been intro- 
duced; it consists of rows of broad fringe instead of 
flounces, 

Hrap-Dresses are of every variety. Small silk 
net handkerchiefs or scarfs are very much worn. 


are dis- 
material 





It has some merit, and will help to while away a} To most persons they are remarkably becoming, and 
summer afternoon, when severe reading is impossible. } can be had of any color, or of a combination of two 
Comte’s Philosophy of Mathematics. 1 vol. New ; colors, to suit any shade of dress. 

York: Harper & Brothere.—A translation, from the ; Suoes for morning neglige are of a greater variety 
French, of a work which has been pronounced, by } of styles than ever. They are embroidered in silk 
competent critics, one of the wonders of the nine-} or black or bronze kid, and finished by a ruche of 
teenth century. To students of the mathematics it } ribbon in color to match the embroidery, or by bows 
of ribbon intermingled with black lace. 


possesses great interest. 
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